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LOOKING BACKWARD IN 1920—AS IT MIGHT HAVE. BEEN 


T the opening of the twentieth century Ger- 

many was in a critical position. France was 

mustering her forces to recapture Alsace- 

Lorraine, Great Britain was jealous and timid, 
Russia was expanding toward the China Seas and in- 
creasing her population with a rapidity which had no 
historical precedent. Germany had no true ally except 
Austria-Hungary and even in that nation barely a quar- 
ter of the population was German in race or sympathy 
and less than half favorable to German policy. Had 
militarism and imperialistic bureaucracy continued to 
dominate the country not fifteen years would have past 
without a domestic revolution, or, more probably, a 
great foreign war with an exasperated and terrified 
Europe in which the German power, so beneficial to 
civilization in so many ways, would have disappeared 
from Welt-politik. 


ORTUNATELY the Emperor chose as his Chancellor 

a second Bismarck in policy but animated with more 
liberal views and more generous aims. Herr Schmidt, of 
the University of Jena, had been a close student of inter- 
national relations and he formulated a plan with the 
thoroness and mastery of detail characteristic of his 
nation and held to it in the face of popular misrepre- 
sentation and opposition with all the stanchness of his 
famous predecessor. From the first he regarded the 
Russian despotism as the great enemy of German cul- 
ture and indeed of all the free peoples of Europe. The 
Chancellor first made public his views on the floor of the 
Reichstag while Russia was busy with the Japanese war. 
“Whom do we fear?” he said. “Frankly, is it not France 
and Russia? But France has a specific quarrel with us, 
while the Russian peril is a limitless ambition. Let us 
sacrifice our pride and make peace on our western bor- 
der because the Fatherland will be hard put to it to 
defend both frontiers and to the east is a foe whose 
claims are too indefinite to be compounded without war.” 
Before the astonished Reichstag he outlined a new 
constitution for Alsace-Lorraine, by which that prov- 
ince was to be made an independent nation, neutralized 
by the powers, a member of the Zollverein and pledged 
to make no discrimination against either the French or 
the German languages. “Let us solve the problem of our 
French frontier by abolishing it,” he continued. “At one 
stroke we will abolish the only essential reason for 
French enmity that the opinion of the world will con- 
done and we will build up a barrier of neutralized na- 
tions: Belgium, Luxemburg, Alsatia and Switzerland, 
which the French would have to violate to reach us. We 
cannot yield the Reichsland to France, for there are 
many Germans there and, besides, that would still leave 


us a common frontier with France whenever she chose 
to invade us. But if, in pure revenge for 1870, with no 
grievance of the present day, France should attack us 
she would have to do so across a barrier of broken 
treaties, of armed buffer-states and of the good opinion 
of the world.” 

Chancellor Schmidt found it the hardest task of his 
life to persuade German pride to the sacrifice. He played 
upon the opinion of the country and the court with war 
scares and threats of revolution, he subsidized the press, 
he even resigned for a while to show the Kaiser that he 
could not afford to have such a capable politician in the 
opposition. Finally he was recalled to office and carried 
his measure. But in order to make assurance doubly 
sure, he demanded of France as a condition of pressing 
the measure that “France pacify German public opinion 
by abandoning the Russian alliance.” This done, hé or- 
dered the bulk of the army moved over to the Russian 
frontier. Russia, recovering from the Japanese war, 
watched with anger and amazement the grant of local 
autonomy to Prussian Poland which contrasted so 
strongly with her own repressions. Schmidt did not stop 
here. He restored Danish Schleswig to Denmark, exact- 
ing in return a military alliance with Germany. He 
threatened Austria with a repudiation of the Dreibund 
if the Slavs were not placed on an equal footing with 
Germans and Magyars in the dual empire. As Austria, 
isolated, would have been helpless against Panslavism, 
his demands were granted, tho not without grumbling. 
Finally, Schmidt brought Norway and Sweden into the 
alliance by deftly playing upon their fear of Russia. 


IDE by side with his foreign policies, Schmidt built 

up a far-reaching program of internal reform. This 
he did primarily because he was a good Liberal, but also 
because he found it necessary to win immense favor with 
the mass of the people to offset the opposition of the 
military aristocracy and the appeals of chauvinistic 
demagogs to the mob. The example of German freedom 
to the west and the open and secret encouragement given 
by Schmidt to the nationalist movements in Poland, Fin- 
land and northern Persia, placed the Tsar in a position 
where he was compelled to choose drastic reform, revo- 


_ lution or war. Egged on by the Panslavists, he chose the 


last of these courses and moved suddenly on Germany 
and Austria. But a surprize awaited the Russian Gov- 
ernment. France and England, altho commercially hos- 
tile to Germany, dared not openly flout Liberal senti- 
ment by supporting Russia against a nation dominated 
by the ideals of Chancellor Schmidt. The Balkan states 
and Italy remained neutral because with the cessation 
of the Austrian policy of expansion to the south they 
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had no reason to hate or fear the German nations. 
Poland rose as one man to realize the promise of nation- 
ality which Schmidt had years before announced would 
be the result of a victory over Russia in the event of 
war. The Swedish troops occupied Finland. Thus, within 
a space of a few months, Russia was ready to sue for 
peace. The full strength of the magnificent German 
army had been hurled upon the half-mobilized Russian 
troops and supporting it came waves of Austrians, 
Magyars, Bohemians, Croats, Bosnians, Polish rebels 
and Scandinavians. And the peace which followed this 
great war of 1914 made reprisal impossible. 

The victorious war raised the prestige of Chancellor 
Schmidt to the highest point of hero worship. He prac- 
tically dictated the terms of peace without opposition. 
Poland was made an independent nation with a military 
and commercial alliance with Austria and Germany, 
under a pledge not to discriminate against the German 
language or restrict German immigration. This gave 
Germany not only a friendly buffer-state to the east, but 
room to grow in, industrially and culturally. The Ger- 
man speaking Baltic provinces were joined to the Ger- 
man empire with local autonomy, and Finland was cre- 
ated a republic under the protection of Scandinavia. The 
Zollverein and Alliance of Norway, Sweden, Iceland, 
Denmark, Finland, the German federation, Austria, 
Hungary, Bohemia, Croatia, Bosnia, Lithuania and Po- 
land is impregnable from its size, its population and the 
enthusiastic patriotism of the people both for their own 
immediate Fatherland and for the Confederation of 
Central Europe to which they all belong. 

Since the formation of the Confederation, it has been 
joined by the Balkan States, by the neutralized nations 
of Holland, Belgium, Luxemburg, Alsatia and Switzer- 
land, and in no long time the present negotiations for 
merging this invincible power with the Latin Confed- 
eracy, the British empire, the Chino-Japanese union and 
the Federation of All the Americas will be completed 
and the last tariff walls and fortifications will disappear. 
Even the Russian empire will join in the World Friend- 
ship if the present revolution, which came as an imme- 
diate result of the crushing defeat of the autocracy in 
1914, is successful. 


THE FEDERAL TRADE COMMISSION 


HE indefatigable administration has added to its 
legislative achievements in the tariff and currency 
and banking reform, the completion of two-thirds of its 
trust program. The Trade Commission bill and the Clay- 
ton anti-trust bill have been past by Congress and signed 
by the President. Next week we shall return to the sec- 
ond of these acts; it is the first that we here consider. 

The Trade Commission act does five things: 

First, it establishes a Federal Trade Commission sim- 
ilar to the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

Second, it transfers to this Commission—and elabo- 
rates—the duties and powers of the Bureau of Cor- 
porations in relation to the investigation of the affairs 
of corporations, and of business methods and practises 
in general and in particular. 

Third, it makes the Commission an accessory to the 
courts for the preparation and execution of their de- 
crees in anti-trust cases. 

Fourth, it empowers the Commission to make, thru 


the Attorney General, recommendations for the re- 
adjustment of the business of any corporation in order 
that the corporation may not violate the anti-trust law. 

Fifth, it entrusts to the Commission the prevention Wa 
of unfair competition. 

The creation of a Trade Commission is good. In so far 
as it avails to substitute administrative regulation of 
business for regulation by lawsuit it is a substantial 
step in the right direction. 

The provision for more thoro publicity in relation to 
big business is a recognition of the right principle—the 
corporation which is not willing to conduct its business 
under the full light of day has little claim to public 
consideration. 

The attempt to avoid the necessity of suits under the 
anti-trust act by enabling the Commission to suggest 
methods of reorganization thru which a corporation 
may cease to violate or remain from violating the act is 
perhaps the most admirable thing in the present measure. 
But it does not go far enough. It should be made possible* 
for the officer. of corporations who have every desire to 
obey the law, but who are uncertain just what they may 
lawfully do and what they must not do, to seek of their 
own motion the assistance of the Commission with the 
certainty that they will get it. 

Most business men are law abiding citizens not only 
in their private but in their corporate capacities. But it 
has long been subject for complaint that there is a 
broad twilight zone about the region where the Sherman 
act reigns in which even the most law-abiding corpora- 
tion is likely to lose its way. Such a corporation should 
be able to secure from the Commission suggestions as to 
the modification of its business methods and practises 
wit a view to compliance with the law. The adoption of 
those suggestions by the corporation should create, in 
the event that the corporation were proceeded against 
under the anti-trust law, a rebuttable presumption that 
the corporation was not guilty of violating the law. 

The number of corporations whose operations tend to 
be detrimental to the general welfare thru the stifling 
of competition and the fostering of monopoly is but 
small in proportion to the whole. The way of the well- 
intentioned corporation should be made as smooth as 
the way of the evil-purposed corporation should be made 
rough. Encouragement and codperation should be the 
portion of every corporation that is honestly seeking to 
do the right. Without that codperation it cannot prosper; 
and unless business prospers we all are bound to suffer. 

Lastly, the provision against unfair competition is 
sound. Competition is a natural force in the economic 
world, fast rooted in the very nature of man himself. 
Mei. compete because they seek prosperity. So long as 
they compete fairly, honorably, and with a decent regard 
for the rights of others, competition is eminently de- 
sirable. It is perfectly possible to compete fairly. But 
when men begin to ignore the rules of the game, to 
overstep the bounds of fair play and honorable dealing, 
competition quickly tends to become an instrument of 
oppression. 

Recent events in the realm of trust development have 
shown how unfair competition may be used by the 
strong to put down the weak, by the unscrupulous to’ 
trample upon the honorable. Where could a man be found 
anywhere so unabashed as openly to defend unfair com- 
petition? Not even those who practise it in secret would 
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dare to commend it openly. Excellent as it is to have a 
giant’s strength, it is tyrannous to use it like a giant. 

With the categorical prohibition of unfair competi- 
tion no right-minded man can quarrel. With the plan 
for enforcing the prohibition thru the Trade Commis- 
sion every one who wants efficiency of regulation in the 
business world and deprecates the laborious processes 
of administration thru the courts will find himself in 
accord. 

On the whole the Trade Commission act is a sound 
addition to the body of federal law dealing with cor- 
porate activities. It is conceivable that time will show 
directions in which it has gone too far. We are certain 
that it will presently appear, as we have already sug- 
gested, that in at least one direction it has not gone far 
enough. But in its general tenor, it is a good act. 








OUR DEPENDENT PEOPLES 


T is a great thing for the country that two hundred 

and fifty men and women, deeply interested in our 
national problems, working earnestly for their solution, 
selected from the whole country and its possessions, can 
come together for four days to discourse and discuss, 
and then present their conclusions to Congress and the 
people. Such a company held last week its thirty-second 
annual meeting at Lake Mohonk to talk with each other 
about our Indian and Philippine problems. 

One would think the Indian problem ought to be set- 
tled Jeng before this time, and the Indians happily ab- 
sorbeu in the total population. There are only some three 
hundred thousand of them, what seems an almost neg- 
ligible number, but they have been so robbed and cod- 
dled in turn, that it will yet be more than one generation 
before we can let them alone..At present the glaring 
evils that most need to be corrected are those that ap- 
pear among the wealthy so-called civilized tribes of 
Oklahoma, where shark-lawyers, both white and Indian, 
are with too much success cheating them of their indi- 
vidual lands, while the white sentiment stands in the 
way of the aid given by their protectors and by the In- 
dian Bureau. It is easy to fill an ignorant Indian with 
liquor and persuade him to sign away his possessions 
for a most inadequate consideration. Such cases have oc- 
curred by the thousand. Of course it is illegal to give the 
Indians liquor, but what cares a swindler for law? Yet 
another evil closely related to that of liquor is that of 
the comparatively new intoxicant, called the mescal 
bean, the use of which is spreading immensely among 
the Indian tribes. It is the fruit of a cactus, and its 
effects may be compared with those of morphine; it pro- 
duces at first delightful hallucinations, but later ruins 
the constitution. The Indians have made a religion out 
of it, and worship the bean as the Holy Ghost. Its sale 
an= use ought to be prohibited as well as that of alcohol. 

But much larger questions are involved in our re- 
sponsibilities for the Philippines; and the fact that they 
have entered into politics makes the discussion some- 
what delicate in such a conference in which both par- 
ties are represented, and members of Congress on both 
sides, and this year particularly the Democratic. A 
leading Democratic Congressman, a defender of the 
Jones bill, was chairman. 

That bill is on the whole a pretty good one. It is re- 
ported that it came, except the preamble, from Presi- 
dent Wilson. The preamble makes the false statement 


that from the beginning it has been the intention of 
the people of the United States to give independence to 
the Philippines as ‘soon as they are fitted for it. This is 
not true. They have not meant to clear our skirts of 
them when fitted for self-government, unless they wish 
it. It is not clear that they ever will wish it. They may 
and they may not. Mr. Quezon, their Delegate to Con- 
gress, said they do wish it, and the elements now in con- 
trol doubtless do. So did the Boers in South Africa wish 
a few years ago to be free from Great Britain, but they 
do not wish it now. Native India does not wish to throw 
off the British rule. The new Jones bill does not set any 
date for independence, and if the Democratic party sim- 
ply wishes to give independence when the people are 
fitted to create a stable government, then we need have 
no quarrel over the matter, for that time is not near. 

Beyond this what needs to be done is to understand 
that our rule of the Philippines ought to know no parti- 
zan politics. No man from Governor-General down ought 
to be removed for party reasons, and each official who is 
honest and efficient, who is working first for the good 
of the people, should be allowed to make for himself a 
career. Officials, teachers and missionaries should unite 
to create a civilization based on intelligence and sound 
moral character. Especial attention should be given the 
uncivilized tribes to reduce them to order. Meanwhile 
it is incumbent on Congress to absorb something of that 
human interest in the welfare of the Philippine people 
which appears in so marked a degree in the American 
officials, teachers and missionaries in the Islands. It is 
a shame that our financial legislation of Congress has 
been directed to the benefit of American tobacco and 
sugar interests rather than to the benefit of the Islands. 
We ought to treat the Philippines at least as well as we 
treat Porto Rico and Cuba. 








LOANS TO BELLIGERENTS 


N April 17, 1907, in an address before the First 
American Peace Congress held in New York City, 
Mr. Bryan said: 

There is nothing logical in saying that a neutral nation 
shall not furnish powder and shot but shall furnish the 
money, or may furnish the money, with which to buy the 
powest and shot. I hope the time will come when we shail 

able to include money as contraband of war and thus 
make it impossible for the citizens of a neutral nation to 
grow rich by encouraging wars between other nations. 

As far as we know, this was the first time that any 
suck. doctrine has been enunciated by a man of Mr. 
Bryan’s position and standing. Mr. Bryan has been con- 
tinuing to advocate it for the past half dozen years. 

Accordingly when Mr. Bryan issued his statement at 
the beginning of the war that loans by American bank- 
ers to any foreign nation which is at war are “incon- 
sistent with the true spirit of neutrality,” we rejoiced 
that at last he was to have the opportunity of putting 
into practise what he had preached and that the United 
States was to take this advanced position. 

Last week Mr. Lansing, Acting Secretary of State in 
the absence of Mr. Bryan, received certain inquiries as 
to the rights of the citizens of neutral nations in trad- 
ing with belligerents. In reply he quoted the perfectly 
recognized rule of international conduct: “A citizen of 
the United States can sell to a belligerent or its agent 
any article of commerce which he pleases. . . .” He 
further applied this rule to the question of loans to 
belligerents. On that point he said: 
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There was no legal obstacle to loans being made by bank- 
ers in this country. The only objection was that which from 
an idealistic point of view might lie against such transac- 
tions on the ground that by enabling nations at war to 
prolong the conflict they were not in strict accord with the 
spirit of neutrality. 

In this Mr. Lansing was perfectly right. But what he 
has said has been taken in some quarters to mean that 
the Administration has changed its attitude and will nv 
longer use its influence against loans to belligerents. 
This we cannot believe. Mr. Bryan is not the man to 
retreat after having established such a splendid prec- 
edent in the practise of nations in time of war, fore- 
shadowing, as it does, the day when neutral nations will 
automatically cease all intercourse with those who break 
the peace. He should receive the support of all Ameri- 
can financiers in his advanced policy. 








A CHRISTMAS HOLIDAY 


T has been suggested that fighting cease all over the 

world during Christmas Day in honor of the advent 
of the Prince of Peace nineteen centuries ago. That 
would be a good thing to do provided that the armies 
did not resume their deadly work on the morning of 
the 26th. Otherwise it would merely give both parties 
a breathing spell so they could fight harder next day. 

The better the day the better the deed, and if these 
millions of men are all doing God service in killing one 
another they certainly could not conscientiously relax 
their efforts on this most holy day. That this war is 
really a crusade for God and humanity is attested not by 
one but by all religious faiths. The ruler of Protestant 
Prussia says it is and the rulers of Catholic Austria 
and Orthodox Russia say the same. The Christians of 
Belgium, France and England are equally convinced that 
this is a holy war. The Sikhs and the Shintoists, the 
Mohammedan Gurkhas and Turcos agree upon this one 
dogma, that they are fighting for the right. In the face 
of such a consensus who would have the presumption to 
call a halt in the name of religion even for a day? 








FREE SPEECH AND LICENSE 


N another page the Reverend Bouck White pre- 

sents his view of the circumstances which led to 
his imprisonment in jail. He believes that he has been 
unjustly treated. 

A restatement of the events which led to his arrest 
will show, if not to Mr. White, at least to the unpreju- 
diced observer, the fallaciousness of his contention, even 
if, as we believe, his sentence was excessive. 

Mr. John D. Rockefeller, Jr., is a member of the Fifth 
Avenue Baptist Church. He is also a prominent owner 
in the coal mines of Colorado. Mr. Bouck White is the 
pastor of the Church of the Social Revolution. Mr. 
White and his associates disapproved of the actions of 
the coal companies in connection with labor troubles in 
Colorado, which had culminated in the killing of a 
number of strikers and women of their families. 

Mr. White went with several of his associates to the 
Fifth Avenue Church and claimed the right to inter- 
rupt the service in order to present to the congregation 
a criticism of Mr. Rockefeller and the other owners of 
the Colorado mines. For so interrupting the service he 
was arrested and punished. 


Mr. White’s contention is based upon false premises. 
He confuses freedom of speech with licentiousness of 
action. He demands as a right what if it were admitted 
would make the holding of church services impossible. 

The members of a congregation come together for 
worship. If any one at any time could with impunity 
interrupt the service in order to present to the congre- 
gation his personal criticism of a member of the con- 
gregation chaos would be the result. 

A church is a public institution. Any one may use it, 
provided he uses it for-the purpose for which it is in- 
tended—worship. But when he insists upon stopping 
others from worshipping in order that he may use the 
edifice for his own quite different purpose, he puts him- 
self without the law. 

The right of free speech does not mean that one may 
say whatever he please whenever he pleases wherever 
he pleases. No blow was struck at free speech when 
Mr. White was arrested. But a serious blow was 
launched at decency and good order and the rights of 


others when Mr. White demanded the right to interrupt 


their worship. 


THE PARTIES 

N his campaign letter President Wilson predicts vic- 

tory in the coming elections for the Democratic party. 
With characteristic literary skill he thus sets forth the 
grounds of his prediction: “The Democratic party is 
now in fact the only instrument ready to the country’s 
hand by which anything can be accomplished. It is 
united, as the Republican party is not; it is strong and 
full of the zest of sober achievement, and has been ren- 
dered confident by carrying out a great constructive 
program such as no other party has attempted....A 
practical nation is not likely to reject such a team, full 
of the spirit of public service, and substitute, in the 
midst of great tasks, either a party upon which a deep 
demoralization has fallen, or a party which has not 
grown to the stature that would warrant its assuming 
the responsible burdens of state.” 

Whether or not he is a true prophet, he is a keen 
analyst. The Republican party has yet to recover from 
the demoralizing effect of the Chicago convention and 
what came after. The Progressive party has yet to do a 
deal of growing. The Democratic party sails on a flow- 
ing tide of success. 

And war time is a good time for the party in power. 








THE DEMOCRATIC RECORD 


HE President is perfectly justified in feeling grati- 

fication over the legislative record of the Demo- 
cratic Congress whose session of unprecedented length 
is at last coming to a close. His campaign letter sums 
up the results of eighteen months of conscientious work 
on*three subjects of commanding importance and many 
others that are overshadowed only because the three 
loom so large. 

Under the leadership of Mr. Wilson, the Democrats 
have shown unusual and unexpected ability in construc- 
tive work and in team play. For this achievement the 
President gives great credit to his associates in Con- 
gress. The country, we suspect, will be inclined to give 
the lion’s share to Mr. Wilson himself. 








THE STORY OF THE WEEK 


























Relieved of the neces- were hired to carry the refugees 

The Germans sity of screening Ant- THE GREAT WAR over to England, but there were not 
a Caend werp, the Germans October 18—Germans occupy Ghent. || enough of them to accommodate the 
can now rest their right upon the Belgian Government moves from throngs. Thirty thousand men, wom- 


Ostend to Havre, France. Boer re- s . 
North Sea and so occupy a stronger casts. neslek aant, at Cees en and children camped all night on 


position than since the war began, Colony. the docks hoping to get away, but 
for they are free from the danger of October 14—Ypres, Belgium, taken by the Taube sailing overhead next 


being outflanked on this end of the Allies. Germans occupy all Poland |} morning found them still there. 
‘ ; west of Vistula. Germans take ; 
line, They are therefore marching Bruges. Austrians regain Jaroslav As the siege of Antwerp was com- 


down the coast toward Dunkirk, in Galicia. ing to a close the Germans made a 
which is the first fortress in their October 15—Germans occupy Ostend. || gtrong effort to drive westward from 


way. The Belgian army from Ant- ee See oo ue Arras and Lille toward Calais, with — 


werp succeeded in making its escape mobilized to join the Allies. the object of cutting off the retreat 
into France by way of Ostend with- — SA nnn —_— a of the Belgian army, and of the 
out being intercepted, but the Ger- quis di San Giuliano, Italian For. || Allied forces which had advanced to 
mans followed them close and were eign Minister, dies. the Belgian frontier. This attempt, 
permitted to occupy Bruges and October 17—British cruiser sinks four however, was frustrated thru the 


Ostend without opposition. The only coped a enepevers: Japanese |! vigorous action of the French and 


point in Belgium now held by the chau Bay by mines. English forces. Arras and Lille were 
Allies is Ypres. The Germans, how- October 18—Allies holding Germans || lost by the Germans and a few days 
ever, have possession of Courtrai, pin SR dh menage og San nee later regained. Both these cities have 
Menin and Lille to the east and Galicia. suffered seriously from this repeated 
south. They have also acquired Zee- October 19—Germans preparing for bombardment. 


. siege of Belfort. Austrian submarine : 
brugge, the port of Bruges, which dativeged tay Weenth. erelast. On the Meuse the Germans still 


may prove as valuable to them as hold St. Mihiel, but the French are 
Ostend. making such a strong attack on the 

Sixty thousand fugitives had Germans were approaching and that north and south of the lines connect- 
assembled at Ostend, and there was_ the Allies would make no attempt to ing with this exposed position that 
a panic when they learned that the defend the city. Boats of all sizes the Germans will soon either have to 
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THE GERMAN LINES 


Showing how the tide of the German invasion receded from Paris and then spread over nearly all Belgium, its objective apparently changed from the 
French to the British capital 
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withdraw or to gain other points 
along the line between Verdun and 
Toul. But instead of pushing the at- 
tack on this line they are said to be 
getting their siege guns into posi- 
tion for the bombardment of Belfort, 
the strongest and most southerly of 
the barrier fortresses. 


The German . head- 
quarters report that 
in taking Antwerp 
they got four or five thousand pris- 
oners, five hundred cannon, four 
thousand tons of grain and other 
booty of great value. These prisoners 
must be added to the number which, 
according to the official German esti- 
mates, had been -taken up to Octo- 
ber 1 as follows: British, 180 officers 
and 8600 men; Belgian, 470 officers 
and 30,850 men; French, 2050 offi- 
cers and 123,000 men; Russian, 2150 
officers and 92,000 men; _ total, 
259,300. There escaped into the 
Netherlands after the fall of Ant- 
werp 2000 British and 28,000 Bel- 
gians. They were obliged, under the 
rules of neutrality, to surrender 
their arms and remain interned till 
the end of the war. The rest of the 
British naval brigade which took 
part in the defense of Antwerp, 
more than 5000, were transported to 
Deal, where they were received with 
wild enthusiasm by the English. 
The German governor of Antwerp 
is trying to induce the inhabitants 
who fled into the Netherlands to re- 
turn and resume their business, by 


Antwerp After 
the Fall 


promising them protection, 
threatening to seize the goods of 
shopkeepers who do not open up 
within twelve days. 

The city did not suffer much from 
the bombardment, as the Germans 
abstained from using their heavy 
guns and avoided hitting historic 
buildings. The church of Notre 
Dame was in danger of burning at 
the time of the surrender, but the 
German soldiers, as soon as they 
entered, stopped the spread of the 
flames. According to German esti- 
mates, no more than twelve civilians 
lost their lives thru the bombard- 
ment. : 

Thé conduct. of the Germans who 
occupied. Bruges, Ghent and Ostend 
is commended by their enemies. The 
troops are quartered in the public 
buildings and the hostages are per- 
mitted to remain in their homes. 
Strict orders have been issued 
against looting and the’sale of liquor 
to the soldiers. The schools of Ghent 
have been reopened. 

The German Government has no- 
tified the Netherlands that the status 
of the Scheldt will be maintained, 
and that no attempt will be made to 
use it for naval purposes. 

Winston Churchill, First Lord of 
the Admiralty, has been severely 
criticized in Parliament for his pol- 
icy in regard to Antwerp. He should 
not, say his opponents, have encour- 
aged the Belgians to resistance when 
by surrendering they might have got 
better terms and saved their city 


and 
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THE RUSSIAN CAMPAIGN 


The Vistula and San Rivers now mark the front of the Russian armies except before Warsaw. 
The shaded territory is held by the Russians 


from bombardment, but having 
promised them support, he should 
have sent enough reinforcements to 
defend the city. Mr. Churchill’s reply 
was that any military movement 
must be considered in connection 
with the campaign of which it is a 
part, and that it seemed worth while 
under the circumstances to delay the 
German advance even a few days. 


For some time 
past both Berlin 
and Petrograd 
have been silent about the great mili- 
tary operations known to be going on 
in Russian Poland, but now that the 
battle has begun the curtain has 
been raised and we can get a clear 
vision of the position of the contend- 
ing forces and something of the 
significance of the strategy. 

It is obvious that General von 
Hindenburg’s aim was nothing less 
than a blow at the heart of Poland. 
His invasion of Russia from the 
eastern end of East Prussia was 
apparently either for the purpose of 
cutting the railroad between Petro- 
grad and Warsaw, which here passes 
within fifty miles of the frontier, or 
for the purpose of drawing attention 
away from Warsaw, against which 
his main attack was directed, If the 
former he did not succeed, for he 
could not get beyond the fortress of 
Osowiec or the River Niemen. If the 
latter he seems to have been success- 
ful, for apparently the German 
armies invading Poland met with 
no serious opposition until they 
were within gunshot of the Polish 
capital. 

The invasion of Poland was made 
along three lines converging upon 
Warsaw, up the Vistula, down the 
Vistula, and straight in from Bres- 
lau. The first or northern army is 
under the personal command of Gen- 
eral von Hindenburg. The second or 
southern army is in charge of Gen- 
eral Dankl, one of the few Austrian 
generals whose reputation was not 
lost in the disasters of Galicia. The 
third or center army is led by King 
Ludwig of Bavaria. 

The forward movement all along 
the line from the Baltic Sea to the 
Carpathian Mountains was begun on 
October 4, and by the middle of the 
month all of Russian Poland lying 
east of the Vistula River, with the 
exception of the environs of Warsaw, 
was in the hands of the Germans. 
Their attempts to cross the Vistula 
were, however, foiled, for the Rus- 
sians had destroyed the bridges and 
the river was too wide for the use of 
pontoons. On the east side of the 
river, however, another force of Ger- 
mans is reported to be making its 
way down the railroad from Mlawa, 


Germans Advance 
on Warsaw 
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on the East Prussian frontier, to 
approach Warsaw from the north. 

According to the official statement 
of the Russian General Staff, the 
German force invading Poland con- 
sists of eight army corps, or about 
400,000 men, and their advance col- 
umns had come within six miles of 
Warsaw and were already getting 
their siege guns into position for the 
bombardment of that city, when they 
were attacked and driven back to 
their entrenchments, twenty-three 
miles to the west. On account of the 
miry roads the Germans were unable 
to take their big guns with them on 
their retreat, and the Russians cap- 
tured forty-two. They claim that the 
Germans lost 30,000 men in trying to 
cross the Vistula near the fortress 
of Ivangorod. 

As will be seen from the map, the 
Russian lines of defense in Poland 
lying along the Vistula and Narew 
rivers come to a salient angle at 
Warsaw, or, more exactly, at Novo 
Georgievsk. The Grand Duke Nich- 
olas is in charge of the Russian 
forces in Poland, which are said to 
number a million. They should, 
therefore, be able to hold this 
strongly fortified position against 
any attack that the Germans and 
Austrians are capable of making, so 
it is quite possible that the opposing 
armies will keep substantially their 
present positions along the Vistula 
all winter. 

In Galicia it will be remembered 
that the Russians, after the capture 
of Lemberg, had invested Przemysl, 
and passing around had approached 
to within forty-five miles of Cracow, 
at Tarnow. Now the tide has turned, 
and the Austrians, reinforced and in 
part officered by the Germans, have 
driven the Russians back beyond the 
San River, recaptured Jaroslav and 
relieved the siege of Przemysl. To 
the south of Przemysl and in the 
passes of the Carpathians the Rus- 
sians are also reported to have been 
defeated. 


The republic of 
Port 1 Ent 
pea ing Portugal has mobil- 

the War , - “ 

ized its army in 
readiness to aid Great Britain in 
accordance with the treaty between 
these countries. The part assigned to 
the Portuguese is presumably to 
assist the South African Union in 


the conquest of the African posses- . 


sions of Germany, and two expedi- 
tionary forces have already left Lis- 
bon for Africa, one of them con- 
veyed by English transports. The 
German colonies on both coasts lie 
between the Portuguese and the 
English, so the two can coédperate in 
a simultaneous attack from north 
and. south. 
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WHAT IT MEANS TO BE BOMBARDED 


The effect of a single shell on a dwelling house 


in Rheims. During the week thé cathedral has 


again been under fire 


The German policy of 
equalizing the fleets by 
keeping their own ships 
safe in harbor and reducing the naval 
strength of Great Britain by sub- 
marine sniping has scored anoth- 
er success. The British cruiser 
“Hawke” was struck by a torpedo on 
October 15 and sank in eight min- 
utes without having a chance to fire 
a shot at her unseen enemy. One boat 
got off with twenty-one men and a 
Norwegian trawler picked up fifty- 
two floaters, but the rest of the crew, 
387 men, were lost. The British 
cruiser “Theseus,” which was close 
by, was attacked by the same sub- 
marine, but escaped harm. In accord- 
ance with the new Admiralty orders, 
she did not attempt to rescue any of 
the survivors of her sister ship lest 
she should share the fate of the 
“Hogue” and “Cressy,” which in 
coming to the aid of the “Aboukir” 
were sunk by a single submarine. 
The “Hawke” was launched in 1891 
and so belongs to the older vessels 
of the British navy, which are not of 
great value, but the latest dread- 
nought might well have fallen a 
victim to the submarine if it had 
been in its place. From the fact that 
the survivors were landed at Aber- 


The War 
on the Sea 


deen, it is inferred that the disaster 
occurred not far from Scotland and 
that no part of the North Sea is 
safe from the German submarines. 

The British got revenge two days 
later when the light cruiser “Un- 
daunted” sank four German destroy- 
ers off the coast of Holland. Between 
two and three hundred of the Ger- 
mans were drowned and thirty-two 
taken prisoners. The “Undaunted”’ is 
one of the new fast cruisers of the 
“Aurora” type, designed expressly 
for patrol duty. She has a speed of 
thirty knots an hour and was put into 
commission this year. 

The Russian cruisers ‘“Pallada,” 
“Makarov” and “Bayan” were at- 
tacked in the Baltic by German sub- 
marines, and the “Pallada” was 
struck by a torpedo on October 10. 
She sank with all on board, over five 
hundred men. The Russians claim <o 
have destroyed two of the submar- 
ines. 

It was announced on October 15 
that the British cruiser “Yarmouth” 
sunk the Hamburg-American steam- 
er “Markomannia” in the vicinity of 
Sumatra. 

A dreadnought and six destroyers 
which. were under construction by 
the Austrian Government at Trieste, 
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THE RUINS OF PARIS 


But this Paris was a café on the Rue de Rivoli in Papeete, the capital of the French island of 
Tahiti. ‘The town was bombarded by two German cruisers on September 22 


on the Adriatic, have been burned, 
doubtless by incendiaries. 

The British Admiralty, which has 
hitherto refrained from laying mines 
in the open sea, has announced that 
the continued attacks of German sub- 
marines have compelled it to change 
this policy. A mine field has been es- 
tablished which covers most of the 
area between Ostend and_ the 
Thames. The free channels thru the 
proscribed area are known only to 
the Admiralty and the British pilots. 


The Germans have laid mines north ‘ 


of a line drawn between Harwich and 
Hook of Holland. 


The British public had been 
so greatly gratified at the 
loyalty manifested in this 
emergency by all parts of the empire, 
and especially by the attitude of the 


A Boer 
Revolt 


South African Government, that 
they were shocked to learn that the 
Boers were not as unanimous in this 
sentiment as had been supposed. 
When Premier Botha and General 
Smuts proposed that the South Afri- 
can Union should take part in the 
war by invading German Southwest 
Africa, he was opposed in the parlia- 
ment by General Herzog, who argued 
that the fate of the German colonies 
in Africa would be settled by the 
war in Europe, and that therefore 
it would be useless for the Union to 
enter upon this difficult and expen- 
sive war. When the vote was taken 
the Government was supported by a 
vote of 92 to 12. 

General Beyers resigned from the 
command of the Union forces rather 


than take action against the Ger-. 


mans, who had given no provocation. 
He could not, he said, regard the war 


being waged by England as the de- 
fense of civilization against barbar- 
ism, for he could not forget the bar- 
barities perpetrated by the English 
against the Boers, when they made 
a Louvain of every farm. 

Christian de Wet, instead of going 
to France to aid his former enemy, 
General French, as was reported to 
be his intention, declared his opposi- 
tion to the determination of the 
Botha government to take the offen- 
sive. 

Following the resignation of Gen- 
eral Beyers, symptoms of disaffec- 
tion were manifested by Lieut-Col. 
Solomon Gerhardus Maritz, in com- 
mand of the forces in the Northwest 
Cape Province, and when an officer 
was sent to remove him he declared 
his intention of re-establishing the 
Boer republic with the help of the 
Germans. He had been in communi- 
cation with the Governor of German 
Southwest Africa, who had promised 
to provide him with all the guns, 
ammunition and money necessary, 
and guaranteed the independence of 
the republic. Most of the Boer troops 
under Colonel Maritz went with him 
over to the German side, and those 
who were unwilling he arrested and 
sent as prisoners into German South- 
west Africa. Colonel Maritz was sent 
by the British Government to the aid 
of the Germans of this colony in 
1904, when they were in danger of 
being massacred by the Hereros. 
Now both the Germans and British 
are arming the natives and encour- 
aging them to attack the whites. 

The Germans of the Southwest 
African colony have an army of 
about 5000 regular troops and as 
many more reservists and volunteers. 


The force includes about 500 cavalry 
and a camel corps.of 500. The Ger- 
mans are said to have sixty-six bat- 
teries of machine guns. 

Against these the Union Govern- 
ment can bring into the field over - 
70,000 experienced troops. Martial 
law has been declared over the whole 
Union and the pro-German propa- 
ganda will be put down with a strong 
hand. 


The ssage of ships 
Conel Cissed thru the Panama Canal 

bya Slide as prevented, on the 
14th, by a slide at the Culebra Cut 
that filled a thousand feet of the 
channel with a great mass of trap 
rock and loose earth. There were two 
or three ships in the Canal. Two days 
later, fourteen were waiting at the 
terminals. Colonel Goethals says he 
expects to have the channel open 
again on the 27th for a width of 100 
feet. It is said, however, that there 
must be months of dredging before 
the full width of 300 feet and a depth 
of forty-five feet can be regained. 

Before this unfortunate interrup- 
tion, the traffic of the first month and 
a half had exceeded the expectations 
of Colonel Goethals, altho it must 
have been affected by the war in Eu- 
rope and the interference of war- 
ships with the merchant vessels of 
the belligerents. On October 7 the 
number of ships that had past thru 
the Canal was 100. 


In the House, last 
Government of week, the Philippine 
the Philippines Government bill was 
pastiBy a vote of 211 to 59. No Demo- 
crat was counted against it, and it 
was supported by seven Republicans 
and four Progressives. All the amend- 
ments offered were rejected. Among 
these was one proposed by Mr. Town- 
er, of Iowa, providing that the terms 
of the bill should not apply. to the 
territory occupied by the Moros and 
other non-Christian tribes; also that 
the Moros should be permitted to 
maintain a tribal organization and 
government under the supervision of 
a commission. With the bill was past 
the preamble, which virtually prom- 
ises independence “as soon as a sta- 
ble government shall have been es- 
tablished.” In the course of the de- 
bate Philippine Commissioner Que- 
zon warmly commended the adminis- 
tration of Governor-General Harri- 


‘son, which, he said, was economical, 


just and sympathetic. He read a ca- 
blegram showing that 50,000 Filipi- 
nos had taken part in a parade in 
Manila on the 11th, to celebrate the 
anniversary of Mr. Harrison’s ar- 
rival. 

The bill will not be taken up in the 
Senate at the present session. It pro- 
vides for an elective Senate, thus 
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making both branches of the Legisla- 
ture elective, gives a qualified veto 
power to the Governor-General, and 
an absolute veto power to the Presi- 
dent at Washington. It has always 
been the purpose of the people of the 
United States, the preamble says, to 
withdraw their sovereignty over the 
islands. The bill, says the author of 
it, Mr. Jones, of Virginia, “creates 
such a degree of autonomy as will 
enable the Filipinos, by demonstrat- 
ing their capacity for self-govern- 
ment, to hasten the date of final sep- 
aration.” 


: The Senate and the 

Brg = Pa 4 House accepted, last 
week, the confer- 

ence report on the Alaska Coal Land 
Lease bill, which was sent to the 
President for his signature. “Eight 
years ago,” said Secretary Lane, “the 
coal lands of Alaska were locked up. 
Now they are to be opened under 
conditions that will prevent monop- 
oly and, I trust, insure development.” 
The Bering River and Matanuska 
coal fields will be the first to be sur- 
veyed, In the first the Government 
will retain 5120 acres, and in the 
second 7500, with one-half of the 
coal areas in other districts. It re- 
serves the right to mine coal for the 
army and navy, or for the use of the 
Government railroads which ere soon 
to be built. Leases to bidders will be 
made for blocks of 40 acres or for 
multiples of 40, but one lease cannot 
cover more than 2560 acres, and its 
term is not to exceed fifty years. 
Royalties must be at least 2 cats a 
ton, and the money thus received will 
be used in reimbursing the Govern- 
ment for the cost of the new rail- 
roads. . 
When the Senate took 
up the War Revenue 
bill it was known that 
there would be a sharp contest over 
an amendment for the relief of the 
cotton growers. This amendment, of- 
fered by Mr. Smith of Georgia, pro- 
vided for an issue of $250,000,000 in 
bonds, to be used by the Government 
in buying 5,000,000 bales of cotton at 
ten cents a pound, the cotton to be 
held a year or two and then to be sold 
at a price not below eleven cents. 
This was to be accompanied by a 
tax designed to reduce the planted 
area and the crop by one-half. Eight 
Democrats, it was said, had agreed 
to join the Republicans in voting 
against the bill if the amendment 
should be rejected. It was known that 
the President would veto the bill if 
this cotton relief project should be 
added to it. The amendment was re- 
jected by a vote of twenty-one to 
forty. There were twenty-two Demo- 


War Taxes 
in the Senate 
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THE WAY OF ESCAPE FROM TROUBLED BELGIUM 


A pontoon bridge over the Scheldt by which thousands of refugees fled to Holland, where there 
are no Germans 


crats in opposition. When the defeat- 
ed Senators moved to lay the bill on 
the table, they were checked by a rul- 
ing on a point of order. A motion to 
postpone action was then lost, twen- 
ty-five to thirty-two, only five of the 
group of eight supporting it. The 
bill was past by a vote of thirty-four 
to twenty-two. In the negative were 
counted all of the Republicans and 
two Democrats. 

The Senate made  ninety-eight 
changes in the House bill. Several of 
those which were ordered by the com- 
mittee or the caucus were mentioned 
here last week. In the Senate the tax 
on proprietary medicines was strick- 
en out. The tax to be paid by manu- 
facturers of tobacco, cigars, or cigar- 
ets is graduated in the Senate bill 
from $3, $6 and $12, respectively, to 
a maximum of $2496. In the House 
bill the maximum was $24. It is es- 
timated that the graduated tax on 
theaters will yield $1,000,000, and 
that $750,000 of this will be paid by 
moving picture houses. 


The convention of 
Mexican Constitu- 
tionalist Generals 
and Governors at Aguascalientes 
was organized on the 10th, when 
General Antonio Villareal, Governor 
of Nuevo Leon, was made permanent 
chairman, but it had taken no de- 
cisive and final action when, on the 
15th, it adjourned for five days io 
await the arrival of twenty-two dele- 
gates who were to represent Zapata. 
Upon motion of General Eduardo 
Hay, both Carranza and Villa were 
directed, or ordered, to release their 
political prisoners. Villa’s associates 


Mexico’s 
Peace Convention 


and agents insisted that he controlled 
the convention. They caused to be 
published a false report that Car- 
ranza’s resignation had been present- 
ed and accepted, and that Villareal 
had been nominated for the provi- 
sional presidency, without serious op- 
position. This, they said, was a vic- 
tory for Villa, because Villareal had 
been one of his two candidates, 
Calderon being the other. But it 
soon became known that Carranza’s 
resignation had not been considered 
by the convention and that there 
had been no definite movement for 
the selection of a Provisional Presi- 
dent. 

It had been decided by vote that 
“the convention was the supreme 
power” in Mexico. Some thought that 
there should be government by a 
commission of seven until the elec- 
tions, and a considerable number pre- 
ferred Villareal, but a decision as to 
the form of government was post- 
poned until after the 20th. There 
were reports after the adjournment 
that Villa, who had recently received 
$800,000 worth of ammunition, 
would fight, because Carranza had 
not been required to withdraw. He 
would appeal to the convention dele- 
gates, it was said, and would seek a 
peace agreement, but was not confi- 
dent of success. His ally in the North, 
Governor Maytorena, continued to 
attack the Carranza garrison at 
Naco, ignoring the formal notice sent 
by the convention that an armistice 
had been agreed upon, to be in force 
during the sessions. On this account 
the convention appointed a commis- 
sion to make an inquiry into condi- 
tions at Nacc. 
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THE MOTOR BUS TURNED MILITANT 


For the supply trains of the Allies vehicles have been taken freely from the streets of London and Paris, and long lines of transformed omnibuses 
"bus to be fired on in the history of the world’’ was proudly exhibited by its driver in London after 


are not uncommon in France. “The first London 


Maytorena, with 3500 
men, a majority of 
them Yaqui Indians, 
was besieging General Hill and 2500 
Constitutionalist soldiers, intrenched 
in the town, which lies half in Mex- 
ico and half in Arizona. Bullets and 
shrapnel and cannon balls have been 
falling every day in the Arizona 
half, where there is scarcely a house 
that is not marked by them. To gain 
some advantage, the Indians have re- 
peatedly crost the boundary. Many 
of them have been arrested and dis- 
armed. On one occasion the United 
States troops fired about 100 shots 
at them. Thus far, seventeen Amer- 
icans in Naco, Arizona, have been 
wounded. Eight of these were caval- 
rymen, one of whom has died of his 
injuries, while the wounds of two 
more are fatal. Not far away, an 
occasional attack upon the Carranza 
garrison at Agua Prieta has men- 
aced in the same way the residents 
of the adjoining town of Douglas, 


At Naco and 
Vera Cruz 


it had escaped, bullet-scarred, from Antwerp 


Arizona. Owing to the protests of the 
people, Governor Hunt, of Arizona, 
ordered his militia to be ready for 
service. The correspondence between 
him and the Secretary of War has 
been published. Mr, Garrison assured 
the Governor that there were already 
at Naco and Douglas as many sel- 
diers as could be used. “We are do- 
ing all we can,” said he, “short of 
invading Mexico and driving the 
combatants away.” He pointed to the 
complications that might follow the 
interference of state troops. Where- 
upon the Governor let it be known 
that he had decided not to send the 
militia to the boundary. The incident 
recalls the belligerency of Governor 
Colquitt. 

Some time ago President Wilson, 
having in mind a withdrawal of our 
troops from Vera Cruz, asked Car- 
ranza several questions, virtually 
demanding guarantees that he would 
not collect a second time the taxes 
and customs dues already paid to our 


forces, or seek to recover a customs 
fund of $1,000,000, on which France 
has a lien, or punish the refugees, 
the clergy and the foreigners in the 
city. Carranza failed to answer. But 
General Aguilar, in command near 
Vera Cruz, has now assured Mr. Sil- 
liman, the President’s representa- 
tive, that his action with respect to 
the subjects of the questions will be 
what our Government desires. Gen- 
eral Herrera, who recently turned 
against Villa, has issued a proclama- 
tion, urging all Mexicans to assist 
him in driving the Americans at 
Vera Cruz into the sea. Carranza’s 
army has seized the property of the 
street railway company at the capi- 
tal, because the cars were idle, owing 
to a strike by the employees, who 
demanded that their pay be doubled. 
The company is associated with a 
great light and power company, and 
in the two corporations about $100,- 
000,000 has been invested by foreign 
capitalists. 
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HOW LONG WILL HE SIT THERE? 
Carranza at his desk in the Executive Chambers of the National Palace 
in Mexico City. He has pledged himself to abide by the decision of the 
Aguascalientes conference 
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A COLLOQUY THAT WILL NEVER BE REPEATED 


Marquis Antonio di San Giuliano, Italian Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
who died on October 16, conferring with Count Berchtold, who holds the 


same position in the Austro-Hungarian Government 
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THE PRINCIPLE IS SOUND 


BY JOHN BASSETT MOORE 


HE utmost space that could be al- 

lotted to a mere comment on your 

editorial, “The Way to Disarm: A 
Practical Proposal,” would not suffice 
for the expression of a full and reas- 
oned opinion upon that very interesting 
and able paper. The tendency and gen- 
eral objective are altogether commend- 
able; the principle is sound. It is possi- 
ble, however, that some of the passages 
in your argument may be interpreted 
more broadly than perhaps was in- 
tended. 

You remark: 

Peace follows justice, justice follows law, 
law follows political organization. . . . The 
world has already achieved peace thru jus- 
tice, law and political organization in ham- 
lets, towns, cities, states and even in the 
forty-six sovereign civilized nations of the 
world. . . . The peace problem, then, is 
nothing but the problem of finding ways 
and means of doing between the nations 
what has already been done within the na- 
tions. 

If this means that political organiza- 
tion and the regular administration of 
justice have, by creating legal peace 
within the state, diminished the use of 
violence and tended to prevent war, we 
all must concur; but, if we are asked to 
go farther, and to assume that the im- 
position upon nations of a central au- 
thority or their entrance into a league 
will, besides creating legal peace, effica- 
ciously assure the maintenance of ac- 
tual peace, we ought, before answering, 
to reckon with certain obvious facts. 
Altho municipal law furnishes within 
the state the most ample safeguards of 
organization, conditions not of legal but 
of actual warfare, such as the killing 
of men, the destruction of property and 
the prostration of legal administration, 
now and then disturb our hamlets, 
towns, cities and states. In reality, 
when we come to consider war and 
peace, we are brought face to face with 
the sober fact that the tendency of 
large masses of men (as lately illus- 
trated, shall we say, in the progressive 
community of Colorado and the ancient 
community of Ulster?) to oppose the 
law, whether because they believe it to 
be unjust, because they reject its offi- 
cial interpretation, or because they 
wish to effect some quick or radical 
change, is a human element of funda- 
mental importance, which has caused 
civil wars to occur during the past cen- 
tury with remarkable frequency. Of 
these perhaps the most serious is that 
which befell our own “League of Peace” 
—a conflict generally believed to have 
been accelerated by a judicial decision 
and unquestionably precipitated at a 


moment when we had _ substantially 
neither army nor navy. Only last year 
we recognized with many congratula- 
tory phrases the Republic of China, in 
whose origin and maintenance, just as 
in the case of many other revolutions, 
military force has Bes an appreciable 
factor. The same tendency or impulse 
of large masses of men to gain their 
ends by force likewise produces inter- 
national wars. 

No doubt one of the best assurances 
against the indulgence of this propen- 
sity is a regulated governmental con- 
trol, and for this reason I applaud your 
advocacy of a practical step toward in- 
ternational federation for the attain- 
ment of that end, without intending, 
however, to countenance the supposition 
that: we may slumber upon any con- 
trivance, parliamentary, judicial or 
otherwise, municipal or international, 
as an all-sufficient safeguard against 
outbreaks of violence. In a small vol- 
ume which I published two years ago I 
exprest my profound conviction, which 
reflection and subsequent events have 
served only to confirm, that questions 
of war and of peace must continue 
chiefly to depend “upon the cultivation 
of the spirit and habit of justice, of 
self-control, of reciprocal recognition of 
rights and of forbearance,” and that 
“outside the state, just as within the 
state, peace will be permanently pre- 
served only by carrying into our deal- 
ings one with another the sentiment. of 
fraternity and the spirit of concilia- 
tion.” 


New York City 
UNION AGAINST WAR 


BY DAVID STARR JORDAN 


HAVE read with (ag interest and 

sympathy Mr. Holt’s proposition of 

a League of Peace against war and 
against armament. No one can tell what 
the future will bring, but it is not im- 
possible that some such scheme will 
come within the range of practicable 
politics. 

The people of the civilized world have 
been roughly divided into. two classes, 
the Imperialists and the Democrats-~ 
those who believe that force is the foun- 
dation of government, and those who 
believe that that government should be 
a form of codperation of the people 
concerned. Both classes are represented 
in every civilized nation, with a large 
residuum of a third class, those who 
take what comes and ask no questions, 
becoming thereby the allies or the tools 
of the first of these groups. 

In the movement of history, the sec- 
ond class has grown steadily at the ex- 
pense of the third, for popular educa- 


tion means democracy. The voice of the 
people is potent in the nations of west- 
ern Europe, and it is supprest only for 
a time in the others. 

- In the imperial nations the man is, in 
theory, the chattel of the state. The 
existence and the righteousness of priv- 
ilege is taken as a matter of course, for 
authority which does not spring from. 
the people must arise thru privilege. 
If government rests on force as the ex- 
pression of imperial will, this force 
must be measured in terms of armies. 
If armies are the foundations of gov- 
ernment, they must be inherently right- 
eous and their activities a necessary 
function of the state. The only func- 
tion of an army is war. Hence a state 
founded on imperial will must be at 
war, active or passive, all the time. 

Passive war is the threat of active 
war. By such threat, the will of the im- 
perial state is enforced on all other 
states, which thru weakness, prudence 
or fear, may fail to assert themselves. 
And as the essential features of the im- 
perial state is the absence of checks 
and limitations, the condition of war 
may be reached suddenly, almost auto- 
matically, if unexpected resistance 
should arise. 

The philosophy of the imperial state 
has been in recent years brilliantly ex- 
pounded by the historian, von Treitsch- 
ke, and by his many recent echoes’ and 
dilutions. The resultant action finds re- 
cently cold-blooded exposition in Gen- 
eral von Bernhardi, and in hundreds of 
his colleagues in the propaganda. of 
Pan-Germanism. The events of the last 
two months, from the attempted seizure 
of Servia to the. desecration of Rheims, 
are all part of a program pre-arranged 
on the theory of. the right of imperial 
overlordship, and of the expansion of 
Germanic culture thru the force of Ger- 
man military efficiency. 

In the democratic nation, the govern- 
ment exists for the needs of the people 
concerned. The people possess the gov- 
ernment and whatever machinery, tem- 
mang | or permanent, the government 
may find necessary for its own contin- 
uation of security. A democracy cannot 
consistently make war, either active or 
passive war, except in self-defense, 
against the menace of uncontrolled 
neighbors. It cannot exult in war for 
war’s sake, nor can it cringe before a 
special military caste, privileged above 
other-citizens. 

It is conceivable that, out of the 
havoc of the present war, there may 
arise conditions favorable for the estab- 
lishment of a League of Peace. This 
hopeful possibility has been admirably 
stated by Mr. Holt. It is the duty of 
every friend of democracy to work for 
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all movements which favor permanent 
peace. 2 

There are many side currents in the 
present war, for no war was ever free 
—even at its inception—from selfish in- 
fluences. But in its essence it has be- 
come a revolt against the rule of force, 
a rebellion against all divine right of 
kings or of armies, of all devices de- 
signed to uphold privilege against free- 
dom and of personal will over law. 

It was once said that our “Union 
could not endure half slave, half free.” 
In like fashion, Europe could not exist 
half democracy, half autocracy; the di- 
vine rights of kin and of armies, 
alongside of the diviner “right of man, 
the million trained to be free.” 

It is natural for the people who do 
not want war, neither active war nor 
passive war, to combine against those 
who do. Their formal union for peace 
may mark the beginning of the federa- 
tion of Europe, for the benefit of Eu- 
rope’s own people. In such a federation 
Germany should be an honored member 
whenever the time shall come for the 
German people to take charge of the 
administration of Germany. 


Stanford University 


NOW IS THE APPOINTED TIME 


BY THEODORE MARBURG 


HE world will be especially ripe 

| for Mr. Holt’s suggestion of a 

League of Peace after the pete 
ent disastrous war. Unfortunately it 
seems that each generation must learn 
anew its lesson of war. After the pres- 
ent struggle so many lands will have 
had that bitter experience that we may 
naturally look for a long era of peace 
such as followed the protracted and 
widespread Napoleonic wars. But it is 
while the picture of this cataclysm is 
still throbbing in the minds of men that 
action should be had on the subject of 
setting up institutions which promise to 
make wars more difficult. Mr. Holt has 
aptly pointed out that “Peace follows 
a justice follows law and law fol- 
ows political organization.” It is there- 
fore organization of various kinds for 
which the world should strive when this 
awful contest is stilled. His suggestion 
of a group of nations organized for 
peace might prove fruitful if the group 
in question should represent a combined 
a sufficient to overawe the lawless- 
y inclined. 

When, after blocking in various ways 
the movement for the better organiza- 
tion of the society of nations, Germany 
disdainfully brushed aside Mr. Church- 
ill’s proposal for a “naval holiday,” a 
suggestion which brought forth a reso- 
lution of neerty eauoras from the Con- 
gress of the United States and with 
which other powers sympathized, some 
of us began to feel that perhaps the 
only way to stop militarism and the 
armament craze was for the rest of the 
world to combine against Germany and 
if necessary overthrow the system by 
overthrowing the bureaucracy and the 
military class of Germany. It is this 
task of putting down the law-breaker 
which England and her allies have now 
set themselves. 


England saved Belgium in 1870 by 
notifying both France and Germany 
that she would take up arms against 


the count that violated Belgium’s 
neutrality. When, in response to Eng- 
land’s inquiry at the beginning of the 
present struggle, France declared her 
intention to respect that neutrality and 
Germany declined to do so, England de- 
clared war on Germany. Where would 


English honor be and where the chiv- 
alry of the world if Germany had been 
suffered to trample Belgium to death 
without a protest? j Wie 

If we could secure a promise now 
from the allies, Great Britain, France, 
Russia, Japan, Belgium and Servia, to 
join a gue of Peace, formed some- 
what on the lines indicated by Mr. Holt, 
as a condition precedent to our doing 
what we ought to do anyway, namely, 
vent our righteous indignation at the 
way in which Germany has outraged 
Belgium and has trampled under foot 
the law of nations and the moral law 
alike, we should be accomplishing the 
double object of helping to crush mili- 
tarism and of setting up an institution 
which might bring about a marked de- 
cline of war. ; 

Are we not again at a turning point 
in history? And will it not be for good 
or accentuated evil accordingly as the 
right-minded nations see their duty? 


Baltimore, Maryland 


A TANGIBLE GOAL 


BY RICHARD OLNEY 

HE disarmament required of the 

members of the suggested League 

of Peace must, I think, be a condi- 
tion of the League’s becoming opera- 
tive at all. The parties to it will be 
nations armed and equipped for war 
against all enemies. Their good faith as 
Leaguers should be evidenced by their 
simultaneous disarming as me ty by 
the provisions of the League. They can 
do so by disposing of all excessive arma- 
ment, either to the League itself or in 
some other proper and effective method. 
They will do so, of course, only if first 
satisfied that their action will not im- 
peril national safety. . 

By what process will they reach a 
conclusion on that point? They will no 
doubt give due effect to logic and theo- 
retical reasoning. But the governing in- 
fluence, I think, will be the practical 
results shown by the operation of that 
international League of Peace which in 
its nature and scope comes nearest to 
the proposed League. That League is 
found in the Constitution of the United 
States, a League universally deemed 
to be the best devised and the most im- 

ortant and successful of all similar 
eagues. It has been in operation for a 
century and a quarter. at is its rec- 
ord as a preventive of war? It did not 
prevent the war of secession, the longest 
and bloodiest of civil wars. On the other 
hand, but for the Constitution the his- 
tory of this country since 1789 would 
probably have been a continuous chron- 
icle of incessant wars. 

But a Constitution, or international 
League of Peace, which, during 125 
years has caused the parties to it to be 
at peace with one another with a single 
exception, has a right, even tho that 
exception be a momentous one, to be 
deemed a most powerful conservator of 
international peace. On the whole, 
therefore, the merit of your proposal is 
affirmed by the experience of the ple 
of the United States under their na- 
tional Constitution—not as being a cer- 
tain preventive of war but as clearly 
tending in that direction. As compared 
with the League of Peace established 
by our national Constitution, a League 
embracing all the great powers of the 
world presents enormous difficulties. 
But enormous difficulties are not neces- 
sarily insuperable, and it is an addi- 
tional merit of your proposal that, leav- 
ing the realm of mere aspirations and 
dreams, it presents something definite 


and tangible as a goal which the e- 
lovers of all countries may unite in 
seeking to reach. 

Boston, Massachusetts 


AN INTERNATIONAL COURT, 
BACKED BY FORCE 


BY CHARLES W. ELIOT 


T does not seem to me that universal 

disarmament is likely to be one of 

the effects of the present European 
war. Possibly the world may get out of 
it the conversion of the standing armies 
of Europe into well-trained militias of 
the kind which Switzerland maintains. 
Speculations on that subject seem to me 
‘sera gg An International Court, 
acked by an International Force, does 
seem to me a possible issue of the pres- 
ent catastrophe. The only results of the 
war I venture to hope for now are con- 
stitutional government all over Europe, 
with the military power subject to the 
civil, an increase in the number of 
states of moderate size, whose terri- 
tories are guaranteed by treaties not to 
be broken on grounds of military neces- 
sity, or for any other reason, and the 
abolition and invalidity of all secret 
treaties and understandings, every 
treaty to be discussed and acted upon 
by a representative body, as in the 
United States. 

At present, it seems to me highly un- 
desirable even to discuss peace pro- 
posals. No peace ought to be talked 
about either by the combatants or by 
outsiders until Germany expresses a 
desire for the cessation of hostilities. 
In particular, America and Americans 
should be careful how they intrude into 
the discussion of the terms of peace. 
They are taking no part in the actual 
struggle, and are entitled to no share 
in the conference which shall invent 
terms of settlement. It will be for the 
nations that shall have done the fight- 
ing to settle the terms of the peace. 
The main influence of America will be 
exerted thru the force of its example, 
and of its candid goodwill. 


Asticou, Maine 


DYNAMITING THE PEACE 
PALACE 


BY ARTHUR T. HADLEY 


HAVE read with Sato interest your 
article on “The Way to Disarm.” I 
wish it were possible to proceed in 

the manner suggested; and I am consol- 
ing myself for the evils of the present 
war by the thought that at the end of 
it we may see something of the kind 
put into effect. 

Frankly, I have my doubts whether 
the attempt of the United States to take 
the lead in the matter will promote the 
result desired; but it will be time 
enough to consider that question after 
the war is over and we know what are 
the feelings of the different parties to- 
ward us. As a rule belligerents who 
have fought a contest to a finish dis- 
like to have people who have not been 
fighting interfere in the negotiations; 
and if there is anything which is hated 
all thru Europe just now, independently 
of national affiliations, it is the Hague 
Conferences. You would be surprized 
to know how many men say that the 
first step toward the establishment of 
peace is to blow up the Peace Palace 
with dynamite. They may change their 
mind in a year, and pretty certainly 
will change it in ten years; but the 
name “Hague Conference” is just at 
present like a red rag to a bull. 


Yale University 
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WHAT IS KIAOCHAU WORTH? 


BY TOYOKICHI IYENAGA, Ph.D. 


Dr. Iyenaga@ is an Oberlin gradu- 
ate holding a Johns Hopkins Ph. D. 
He was for five years professor of 
political science in Wasada Univer- 
sity, then becoming a secretary for 
the Japanese Department of Foreign 
Affairs. He served as professorial 
lecturer at the University of Chicago 
from 1901 to 1912, and has since lec- 
tured at Columbia. Dr. Iyenaga vis- 
ited Kiaochau on a recent trip to the 
Orient.—THE EDITOR. 


IAOCHALU lies on the south- 
Ke coast of the Shantung 

Peninsula, which juts out be- 
tween the Yellow Sea and the Gulf 
of Chih-li. The name, Kiaochau, 
stands for the entire German leased 
territory, including the Bay of 
Kiaochau and the land on both sides 
of the entrance and shore of the bay, 
with an area of about 117 square 
miles, where Germany has complete 
control of the government and ad- 
ministration. It is bounded on the 
north by the Paisho River. But be- 
yond the river there is, further, a 
neutral zone of some thirty-two 
miles, measured from any point on 
the shore of the bay, over which the 
Chinese Government cannot issue 
any ordinances without the consent 


of Germany. 
The so called lease of the terri- 


tory, nominally for ninety-nine 
years, was secured by Germany in 
1898. Her pretext for advancing 
such a claim was the murder of two 
German missionaries by a Shantung 
mob in 1897, but the real cause and 
motive must be sought elsewhere.* 
In brief, it was Germany’s desire to 


secure a good naval base for the 
prosecution of her Far Eastern 
policy that led to the occupation of 
Kiaochau. ~ 

The Bay of Kiaochau is a broad 
and well-sheltered sheet of water. 
Unlike the restricted Port Arthur, it 
has room enough to accommodate 
any fleet of the world. The entrance 
to the bay is, however, narrow, tor- 
tuous and treacherous, which, while 
a drawback in time of peace, makes 
it in time of war almost impossible 
for any hostile fleet to force it. 
Within the harbor, therefore, the 
German warships are secure from 
direct attack by any hostile fleet, 
however formidable. The destruction 
of some of the warships within the 
harbor already reported has only 
been effected by the field guns of the 
Japanese army operating from the 
land side. 

The water of the bay is not so 
deep as Dairen-Wan (the Russian 
Dalny) and is silt laden. To mend 
this drawback and make it a splen- 
did naval base, Germany has under- 
taken a vast scheme of harbor con- 
struction at great cost. The Shan- 
tung Railway comes near the great 
stone piers, so that cargo can be 
expeditiously handled. Within the 
harbor an immense floating dock, 
with the lifting capacity for a vessel 
of 16,000 tons, is moored. 

About a mile from the wharf 
there spreads out, abutting the bay, 
the beautiful city of Tsingtau. It 
needed, indeed, all the magic wand 
of the Kaiser to create this town, for 
everything is adverse to such an 
enterprise. The land is sterile, unin- 














THE HARBOR OF KIAOCHAU 


The Bay of Kiaochau is a broad and well-sheltered sheet of water, with room enough to shelter 
any fleet of the world 
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viting, and there are no rich com- 
munities near by upon which the’ 
city can feed’and grow. It is a typi- 
cal German town, built and run in 
the pure German fashion—‘“pure 
West thrust upon pure East without 
compromise.” Its streets are broad 
and lined with noble edifices. There 
is a fine block of government offices. 

In and around the city fruit cul- 
ture has been encouraged, afforesta- 
tion attempted on a large scale, and 
many industrial establishments built. 
The Standard Oil Company and the 
Asiatic Petroleum Company have 
both established facilities for oil 
storage not far away from the har- 
bor. A number of local enterprises 
have also been started, such as a silk 
filature, saw mills, brick and tile fac- 
tories, and breweries. The population 
of the city was, in 1907, 35,441, of 
whom 31,509 were Chinese. 

The fortification of Kiaochau kept 
pace with the harbor construction 
and the building of a model city. The 
writer can, however, describe with 
no authority the Tsingtau forts. It 
is said that “German engineering 
genius at its best is shown in the 
fortification of Tsingtau.” When 
Germany acquired by the Kiaochau 
Convention the right to fortify the 
place, she proceeded with the work 
méthodically and thoroly, expending 
annually an enormous sum of money 
on it, It was her intention to make 
it the German Gibraltar of the Far 
East. And this much is certain, that 
Kiaochau is now the best fortified 
place owned by any European power 
in the Far East. Two or more lines 
of fortification, consisting altogether 
of twelve forts, guard the leased dis- 
trict on the land side. 

Indeed, Kiaochau may easily prove 
a second Port Arthur, if not more 
formidable. The operations of the 
Japanese army, hitherto conducted, 
are nothing but skirmishes on the 
outer edge of the main defense line. 
The storming of the fortress will, 
therefore, entail heavy losses on 
both sides, unless the garrison sur- 
renders early. It is now defended by 
a force of 7000 to 10,000 men. Vari- 
ous barracks for housing the sea- 
battalion, the marine artillery, the 
mounted and colonial infantry, and 
the fortress artillery, were long ago 
constructed in the vicinity of Tsing- 
tau, some four or five miles away. 
For all these undertakings above de- 
scribed, Germany must up to date 


’ have expended a sum of nearly $100,- 





*The history of the German seizure of Kiaochau 
and the causes that led Japan to participate in 
the present war are given in the writer’s arti- 
cle, “Why Japan Went to War with Germany,” 
in Europe at War, just published by the Re- 
view of Reviews Company. 
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THE GERMAN FOOTHOLD IN CHINA 
Behind the leasehold of Kiaochau lies a neutral zone stretching thirty-two miles from the shore of 
Kiaochau Bay, and behind that in turn the province of Shantung, whose rich mineral and agri- 
cultural resources German trade is tapping thru the Shantung Railway, which connects at 
Chinan-fu with the trunk line from Tientsin to the Yangtse 


000,000. In addition to the extraor- 
dinary expenditures for fortification 
and harbor construction that extend- 
ed for years, the Reichstag has 
proved itself to be an exceedingly 
generous godmother to the protégé 
of the Fatherland, voting annually 
the sum of two and one-half to three 
million dollars for the upbuilding of 
Tsingtau. 

Side by side with the work of 
building up Tsingtau, Germany has 
spared neither money nor trouble to 
develop its hinterland. The province 
of Shantung, marked as the German 
zone of influence, has an area of 
about 56,000 square miles. It is, 
trerefore, one-third the size of Japan 
proper. The physical features of 
Shantung are plainly marked, its 
center and eastern part being moun- 
tainous, while its western and south- 
ern portions form part of the great 
deltaic plain of North China. Be- 
tween the mountain ranges there 
lie extremely rich and fertile valleys 
and plains. The chief wealth of 
Shantung consists in its minerals, 
the principal of which is coal. But 
the main occupation of the inhab- 
itants is agriculture. The products 
are wheat, barley, millet, maize, 
sorghum, cotton, and many varie- 
ties of fruits and vegetables. Seri- 
culture is also an important indus- 
try. What has made “Shantung” silk 


famous is the product from the oak- 
fed worms, which is known as pon- 
gee or Chifu silk, a fabric remark- 
able for its solidity and cheapness. 
The estimated population of Shan- 
tung is 37,500,000, about the same 
population Japan had at the time of 
Perry’s advent. Shantung is, there- 
fore, the most densely inhabited part 


of China, with 600 inhabitants per 
square mile. 

Shantung is again noted for its 
antiquity and as the native province 
both of Confucius and Mencius. 
Numerous noted figures in Chinese 
history -from the Chin Emperor, 
Shih-Huang-ti, who flourished dur- 
ing the third century B. C., the 
Builder of China’s Great Wall and 
its first unifier, to Genghis Khan and 
down to Yuan Shih-kai—-who began 
his career as a policeman in an in- 
significant district of Shantung— 
have left their footprints there. 

It is worthy of note that Shan- 
tung, because of its long existence, 
has stored a great amount of wealth. 
It is regarded by the Peking Gov- 
ernment as a treasure house. 

The resources of Kiaochau’s hin- 
terland Germany has been most ac- 
tive in tapping. She obtained by an 
appendix to the Kiaochau Conven- 
tion valuable railway and mining 
concessions in the province. The 
railway from Tsingtau to Chinan-fu 
for a distance of 246 miles was built 
between 1899 and 1904. It has 
branch lines to the Poshan and 
Fangtse coal mines. It has a paid-up 
capital of 54,000,000 marks, out of 
which 53,000,000 marks have been 
expended on the existing lines, 
which have standard equipment. At 
present it is worked largely for what 
can be drawn from Chinese travel- 
ers. So far as freight is concerned, 
it consists chiefly of the output of 
the Poshan and Fangtse coal mines. 
These are valuable mines and have 
contributed greatly to the growth of 
Tsingtau. The yield in 1910 of the 
Poshan mines was 223,400 tons, 
while that of the Fangtse reached 

















“PURE WEST THRUST UPON PURE EAST” 


A street in the residence section of Tsingtau. The city is much favored as a summer resort for 
residents of Shanghai, Hankow and the other sweltering Yangtse ports 
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250,000 tons. These coal mines are 
reported to have been flooded or de- 
stroyed as the Germans abandoned 
them on October 9th. These railway 
and mining enterprises, altho worked 
under the names of private con- 
cerns, were initiated by the Ger- 
man Government, and their conces- 
sions formed an important part of 
the Kiaochau leasing agreement. 
The growth of German trade in 
China has been phenomenal. Within 
the last three decades Germany in- 
creased her Far Eastern trade from 
practically nothing to one billion 
marks in value. Since 1905 Germany 
has increased her exports to China 
fifty per cent. “For the three years 
following 1873 the annual average of 
the number and tonnage of German 
ships which entered into and cleared 
from the Oriental ports beyond In- 
dia were only forty-eight and 25,000 
tons.” In 1910, 5496 German vessels 


of 6,585,671 tons entered and cleared 
Chinese ports. The intense commer- 
cial activity of Germans in Hankow, 
Shanghai, and other Yangtse ports, 
as well as in Tientsin, is patent to 
those who have visited those places. 
As to Tsingtau, after its short life of 
a decade and a half, it enjoys today 
a trade of $45,000,000 or so. , 
Kiaochau, then, is the center and 
base of German activity in China, 
politically and commercially. It is the 
beginning of the vast imperial-colo- 
nial-commercial program which Ger- 
many has doubtless formulated to 
carry out in China. Already the 
Shantung Railway connects at Chi- 
nan-fu, the capital of the province, 
with the trunk line from Tientsin to 
Pukou on the Yangtse-Kiang. By its 
northern half, Kiaochau is in touch 
with Peking, and, via the Manchu- 
rian, Trans-Siberian and home rail- 
ways, joins hands with Berlin. By 


the southern half of the trunk line, 
the Chinan-fu-Pukou line, Kiaochau 
can exert its influence upon South 
China. To quote the author of The 
Reshaping of the Far East: “The 
German program is as clear as the 
light of day. In a few years another 
naval base somewhere in the region 
of Swatow will be required, and, 
then, linked by a system of German 
railways, a huge slice of Northern, 
Central, and Southern China will be 
practically ruled from Berlin. It may 
seem nebulous and vague to those 
who sit in the darkness of blissful 
ignorance far away, but it is patent 
to those whose business it is to fol- 
low audacious empire plans. Tien- 
tsin will mark the extreme northern 
limit of these ambitions; Kaifengfu, 
the northwestern; Hankow, the cen- 
tral west, and Swatow, the extreme 
south.” 
New York City 





GUNFIRE AND TRENCHES 





HE diagram below pictures 

the way in which the oppos- 

ing forces deadlocked along 
the Aisne made military use of the 
river banks. On the north bank are 
the Germans, with three lines 
of trenches. The open advance 
trenches of the French on the south 
bank are just visible. Of the Ger- 
man works a correspondent of the 
London Daily Mail writes: 

“They are very elaborate, these 
German trenches. . . . They are 
floored, many of them, with ce- 
ment; they are roofed over with 
boards, covered with sod _ that 
serves both to keep out the rain 
and to hide them from French or 
British aeroplanes. They are divid- 


ed into chambers communicating by 
doors. . . . There is a most ad- 
vanced trench in which the out- 
posts mount guard at night, then 
two or three hundred yards be- 
hind that the main line of en- 
trenchment and behind that again 
are great pits dug out of the 
ground to serve as kitchens or dor- 
mitories.” 

The first diagram on the op- 
posite page illustrates the effect of 
shrapnel fire. Shrapnel is a shell 
filled with bullets and carrying a 
bursting-charge which explodes it 
at a certain predetermined distance 
from the gun. Bursting in the air, 
it rains bullets and fragments of 
shell on its mark, in this case an 


advancing body of infantry. The 
same effect on a larger and dead- 
lier scale is produced by the “ra- 
fale” or “shell-storm” of French 
field guns. This is a method of fire 
favored by the French artillery as 
a check to the enemy’s infantry. A 
number of shells are fired at a high 
angle to burst well above the 
ground, so that the air is filled with 
a wide-spread deluge of missiles. 
The field gun sends its shell with 
a relatively low trajectory, while 
a shell fired from a howitzer rises 
high in the air and drops after de- 
scribing a great curve. Hence the 
latter is particularly useful against 
well-built entrenchments. The field 
gun throws its shell against the 
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earthen parapets of the trenches 
and does little damage, while the 
howitzer drops shrapnel or high 
explosives on the heads of the men 
behind the parapet, making fear- 
ful havoc in the trenches. The same 
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difference in fire makes the how- 
itzer necessary against cupola 
fortresses like those at Liége and 
Namur. The field gun _§ shell 
strikes a glancing blow on the steel 
turret, but the howitzer shell may 


be made to fall squarely on the top 
and so demolish the steel and con- 
crete structure. The lyddite shell 
explodes only on contact, and when 
it is accurately fired the effect is 
terrific. 
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“I cannot quite remember. . 








. . There were five 
Dropt dead beside me in the trench—and three 
Whispered their dying messages to me.. .” 


Back from the trenches, more dead than alive, 
Stone-deaf and dazed, and with a broken knee, 
He hobbled slowly, muttering vacantly: 
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“I cannot quite remember. . . . There were five 
Dropt dead beside me in the trench—and three 
Whispered their dying messages to me.. 


MESS AGES 


“I cannot quite remember. . . . There were five 
Dropt dead beside me in the trench—and three 
Whispered their dying messages to me.. .” 


“Their friends are waiting, wondering how they thrive— 


Waiting a word in silence patiently. .. . 
But what they said, or who their friends may be 
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WHEN NICHOLAS ANSWERED WILHELM IN FRENCH 


BY POULTNEY BIGELOW 


AUTHOR OF “THE GERMAN EMPEROR AND HIS EASTERN NEIGHBORS,” “THE BORDERLAND OF CZAR AND KAISER,” 
“HISTORY OF THE GERMAN STRUGGLE FOR LIBERTY” 


WENTY-FIVE years ago the 
j present Czar of Russia was 
guest of the present German 
Emperor during the imperial ma- 
neuvers near Hanover. To be more 
precise, it was in September of 1889. 
Another guest was there who also 
made many mental notes, the then 
Major Fukushima, who was one of 
the leading spirits in the Chinese 
war of 1894, who was chief of staff 
in the war against Russia, and who 
at this moment is probably directing 
the operations whose object is to 
hand back to China her bay of Kiao- 
chau and her authority in the 
sacred Province of Shantung. 

The German Emperor had a par- 
ticularly brilliant court in Hanover. 
It made me think of that glittering 
Congress of Erfurt in 1808, when 
Napoleon ordered his favorite actor 
to come from Paris and perform be- 
fore a parterre of kings! 

There would have been havoc in 
royal families had some anarchist 
treated the Court Theater of Hano- 
ver in 1889 as the German guns did 
the Cathedral of Rheims in this year 
of peace conferences and suffragistic 
effeminacy. There were two gala 
performances, wearisome to all but 
those capable of securing immunity 
thru sleep. Each was intended as a 
glorification of Hohenzollern ances- 
tors. The characters had none but 
military characteristics, the stage 
was like a barrack yard, and the par- 
terre not much better. Shall I name 
these plays? You may already have 
guessed that one was called Das 
Testament des grossen Kurfiirsten 
and the other Prinz Friedrich von 
Homburg. At any rate, I managed 
to sleep thru the better part of both, 
and my waking moments were occu- 
pied in studying the extent to which 
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royal and diplomatic training can 
for a season overcome the natural 
effect of spiritual and physical 
weariness. 

Among the illustrious sufferers on 
these two classic occasions were 
Prince Albrecht of Prussia, then 
governor of this conquered province; 
the Grand Duke of Hessen, the 
Grand Duke of Oldenburg, Prince 
George of Saxony, Prince Charles of 
Sweden, Prince Baldwin of Flan- 
ders, the Grand Duke of Wurtem- 
burg, the Hereditary Grand Duke of 
Saxony, the Hereditary Grand Duke 
of Oldenburg, Prince Maximilian of 
Baden, the Prince of Lippe, the 
Hereditary Prince of Schaumburg- 
Lippe, the Prince of Hohenlohe- 
Langenburg; but most important of 
all—Nicholas of Russia, then ally 
and honored guest of William II, 
now in battle against him, and so 
personal in his warfare that he has 
even forbidden his officers to retain 
any German decorations. 

Yet in 1889, on the 13th of Sep- 
tember, came a written order to all 
guests at the grand banquet that 
only Russian or Prussian decora- 
tions were to be displayed. 

Nothing was omitted on the part 
of William II to show his affection 
for Russia, so far as official acts are 
concerned. But the important things 
of this world rarely reach the news- 
papers, which is one reason why war 
generally comes as a surprize. 

At the grand banquet in the 
Palace of Hanover my seat was at 
the same table as that of the 
Romanoff Crown Prince, and I could 
see without assistance that there 
was between the imperial host and 
his august cousin Nicholas a some- 
thing that was far from reassuring 
to the apostles of peace. Nicholas 


was conspicuously bored—he was 
obviously yearning for Paris. All the 
others present exercized the military 
self-control which is cultivated in 
the royal nursery and is proof 
against every test, even a gala ballet 
at the Berlin Opera. 

Nicholas found fault perhaps 
with the imperial menu, which was 
not only in German, but in the offen- 
sively obscure script affected by 
latter day Prussian patriots. The 
well known Printaniére soup was 
printed as _,, §riiblings Guppe mit 
KlH33hen.“ No wonder Nicholas 
looked cross and remained so thru- 
out the meal. Prussia has not yet 
invented a patriotic equivalent for 
salade or mayonnaise, but on my 
menu of September 13, 1889, both of 
these were so disguised under their 
cacographic garb of patriotism that 
none but those of Spree water bap- 
tism could tell what was to come 
next. 

Nicholas looked bored—there was 
no Russian or French dish for him. 
The music played incessantly and 
correctly, but there was not:a single 
Russian or French composer in the 
list, nothing but German names and 
these all zigzagged across the card 
in running long hand script! 

Finally the host arose with a full 
glass and said some lofty words 
touching his illustrious friend and 
ally in St. Petersburg, whose son 
Nicholas he was vastly happy in 
toasting at this moment, The words 
rang out bravely in German, but in 
order to reach a forensic climax 
commensurate with the love he bore 
to Nicholas, he suddenly burst forth 
with a peroration in Russian and 
concluded with the usual “Hurrah! 
hurrah! hurrah!” 

What was the import of that final 
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phrase in the Slav tongue? Was it 
rather a Parthian shot? It was offi- 
cially calculated to call forth Rus- 
sian reciprocal effusiveness. The 
banqueting hall hummed with well- 
disciplined semi-tone exclamations 
of praise for the master stroke of 
Demosthenic diplomacy which should 
forever separate Russia from the 
French Republic and hold her for- 
ever the fast and firm support of 
Prussian military ambition. 

It was now the turn of Nicholas to 
rise and reach if he could the hights 
to which his imperial host had 
triumphantly soared. But Nicholas 
declined to soar. He may have felt 
so, but he utterly declined to share 
in any attempt to lift this banquet 
above the level of the orthodox offi- 
cial ceremony, which is deadly dull 
save to the waiters and caterers. So 
Nicholas arose and with the expres- 
sion of a chief mourner at the 
funeral of a relative whom he did 
not particularly dislike, he recited a 
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few memorized paragraphs that had 
probably been composed in the Pe- 
trograd foreign office and approved 
by his august father, Alexander III. 
‘In what language did Nicholas seek 
to honor his host of Hohenzollern? 
G rman, of course, you say! Not at 
all. Not even in Russian, for which 
the Emperor himself might have 
been deemed constructive encour- 
agement! No, neither Russian nor 
German crost the lips of Nicholas on 
that fateful evening. He spoke only 
the language of France! 

Never shall I forget that evening. 
There was not a dull moment after 
that! Of course, the outward be- 
havior was conventionally correct 
and uninteresting, but little groups 
whispered and compared notes; and 
German officers close to the imperial 
person could not restrain expres- 
sions of indignation at the audacity 
of a guest so grossly insulting to 
an amiable—a long-suffering—host 
and kinsman. 


MANAGEMENT IN 


After the dinner Nicholas saun- 
tered thru the saloons which before 
1866 were the property of the blind 
King of Hanover. He no doubt took 
mental note of many things, for his 
mother, was she not sister to the 
rightful Queen of Hanover, then ex- 
iled in the Austrian Alps at Gmun- 
den? These two sisters loved each 
other dearly and they never forgave 
Prussia this act of usurpation. So 
Nicholas made notes in the palace 
of his aunt, but they were not the 
notes to please his host, who wished 
him to note the ladies of the court 
who had assembled in his honor. But 
Nicholas stared over the heads of 
these Brandenburg beauties after 
the manner of one who says: “We 
have better looking ones at home!” 

It was a sad rejoicing for those 
who had builded high hopes on the 
new Invincible Germany, whose 
strong foundation was Russian 
friendship. 

Malden on Hudson, New York 


WARFARE 


HOW THE EFFICIENCY OF THE SOLDIER IS MAINTAINED 


UPPOSE Mr. Garrison, of 

Washington, were suddenly 

called upon to convey the entire 
population of New York City into 
Canada and support them there for 
four months or more. Americans 
pride themselves upon being equal 
to any emergency, but we may im- 
agine that such an undertaking 
would prove a severe strain upon our 
resources and ingenuity, and would 
not ‘be carried on without great con- 
fusion and delay. Yet this 


were being rushed from France to 
East Prussia to check the Russian 
invasion, one of the trains did run 
off the track, and it was commented 
upon by the German press as a sur- 
prizing and deplorable affair, altho 
in the United States it would be 
regarded as one of the inevitable 
incidents of railroad travel. 

The detraining of the troops at the 
Belgian frontier was accomplished 
without glut or confusion. As each 


train arrived the soldiers were 
served with hot soup and marched 
off to their predestined station be- 
fore the next arrived. This difficult 
operation had all been planned out 
long before, and the necessary termi- 
nal facilities provided. For some 
years the German Government has 
been developing the railroad lines to 
the Belgian border and furnishing 
them with more sidings than the 
traffic demanded, and it was chiefly 

this that made their ene- 





is something like what has 
devolved upon General von 
Falkenhayn of Berlin, M. 
Millerand of Paris, and 
General Suchomlinow of 
Petrograd, and has 
been accomplished with 
marvelous celerity and 
smoothness. The tourists 
returning from Germany 
tell of their astonishment 
at finding all the railroads 
suddenly monopolized by 
the mobilization, and how 
day and night the troop 
trains would rumble by 
every fifteen minutes with 
clock-like regularity. It is 
said that 3,000,000 men 
from all parts of the em- 
pire were transported to 
the frontiers within the 








mies aware of their inten- 
tion to enter France thru 
Belgium. The Allies 
underestimated, however, 
the completeness of these 
preparations. It was cal- 
culated by the. French 
military experts that the 
Germans would be ready 
to begin the siege of 
Liége on the twelfth day 
after mobilization. As a 
matter of fact, the city 
was captured on the sixth. 
Consequently, the French 
troops who were expected 
to support the Belgians 
did not get to Liége in 
any considerable force, 
and only reached Namur 
in time to take part in the 
retreat. A similar miscal- 








first ten days without an 
accident. A month later, 
when some of these troops 
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CARRYING SIXTY POUNDS PER MAN 


New equipment in the French army. The enormous weight is sanctioned 


by long-established policy 


culation was made in the 
ease of Antwerp. In the 
London Times, under 
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BAKING BREAD IN THE FIELD FOR THE GERMAN ARMY 


The employment of skilled cooks and the use of camp kitchens have made a great improvement 
in camp life 


date of September 26, the statement 
is made that: 


It is computed by the authorities that 
the Germans can only obtain access to 
the city at the expense of losing 100,000 
men killed and six times that number 
of wounded. The Germans probably 
know how formidable is the task be- 
fore them, but they have decided to try 
and occupy the capital even at enor- 
mous sacrifice. 

It is not known how many men the 
Germans lost in the capture of Ant- 
werp, but it was considerably under 
the 700,000 estimate, since the entire 
force engaged in besieging the city 
is thought to be less than 100,000. 

That the European railroads were 
adapted to military purposes is evi- 
dent to the tourist who has noticed 
that every freight car is marked 
with the number of soldiers or 
horses it can hold. The reason why 
the German Government has been 
rather slow in substituting electric 
traction for steam is because it was 
thought that the steam engine would 
be more reliable in war time. 

It is a sad commentary on our 
stage of civilization that in every 
government the war and navy de- 
partments are the most efficient and 
progressive. None other has been so 
ready to listen to science; none so 
quick to take up new appliances 
calculated to promote efficiency. The 
man who had invented something of 
benefit to humanity might knock in 
vain at the door of every branch of 
the government devoted to the pro- 
motion of commerce, industry or 
sanitation, but as soon as he turned 
his discovery to the harm of human- 
ity the governments of the world 


would bid against one another to get 
hold of it. What would aeroplanes, 
dirigibles, wireless telegraphy or 
protection against yellow fever, mal- 
aria and typhoid fever have amount- 
ed to if it were not for the encour- 
agement given by the military? The 
civil engineers of France and the 
United States failed to complete the 
Panama Canal, but the first army 
officer called upon succeeded. General 
Funston’s occupation of Vera Cruz 
has doubtless saved more lives than 
were lost in the capture of it. The 
Germans claim that the towns they 
have taken.in northern France are 
cleaner and better protected from 
disease than they ever have been be- 
fore. An army is one of the safest of 
places in time of peace, and even war 
is hardly to be classed among the 
extra-hazardous occupations The 
death rate among the recruits in 
France before the war was less than 
half that of young men of the same 
age outside. 

So far all the armies with the pos- 
sible exception of the Austrian has 
kept free from the cholera, typhus 
and other pestilence which formerly 
were more fatal than the weapons of 
the enemy. That it has been found 
possible to comply so completely with 
the injunctions of medical science in 
the chaos of a campaign shows what 
might be done for public health in 
times of peace if the authorities 
were equally efficient and the people 
equally obedient. The Japanese were 
the first to attempt such field sanita- 
tion, and in this way they avoided 
the disgraceful conditions of our 
concentration camps in the Cuban 


war. The Germans have been still 
stricter in their precautions against 
the microscopic enemies of man. A 
bacteriologist goes forward with the 
scouting party and selects a hygienic 
camping place, the water is exam- 
ined for pathogenic bacteria, and so 
far as possible no soldier is allowed 
to drink water until it has been 
boiled, filtered and cooled. When a 


- town is occupied a supply of bottled 


waters is among the first things de- 
manded. The amount of water lost 
by evaporation from the skin and 
lungs has been calculated to be a 
quart for every six miles marching, 
and every effort is made to see that 
the troops are furnished with germ- 
free water at this rate. 

An old Belgian who had been 
drafted in to serve as assistant to 
the camp cook to the Germans was 
greatly surprized at their sanitary 
precautions. He was not allowed to 
wash potatoes in any but germ-free 
water, and after every meal all the 
dishes and utensils were cleaned in 
boiling water and packed ready for 
instant departure, even when there 
was no prospect of changing camp. 
The stew pans were of aluminum, 
nested so as to occupy little more 
space than the largest of them. 
Every noon, as a rule, the cook made 
a meat and vegetable stew which he 
heated up again for the evening 
meal. Beef were slaughtered and 
carved up scientifically. 

The introduction of -skilled cookery 
and camp kitchens has made an im- 
mense improvement in campaign 
life. When we get a veteran of our 
civil war to talking he is sure to tell 
us of the squabbles in his squad over 
who should use the frying pan and 
coffee pot, and how often, after a 
hard day’s fighting or marching, he 
had eaten his rations raw because he 
was too tired to cook them. In the 
present war it is the intention to 
provide every man with a hot meal 
before he starts out in the morning 
to fight or march, however early that 
may be, and the men in the trenches 
have their food brought to them as. 
regularly as if they were harvest 
hands. In case of a failure of the 
culinary department the soldier can 
fall back upon his “iron ration”. of 
canned food, his pea sausage, his 
evaporated potatoes and his tea 
cubicle, which consists of tea com- 
prest between two dominoes of 
sugar. But no doubt these admirable 
arrangements sometimes break down 
in the rush and tumult of the cam- 
paign. 

It is a gigantic game of hide and 
seek that is being played in the hills. 
and dales of northern France. Invis- 
ible men are firing upon invisible: 
enemies from invisible fastnesses.. 
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Shells may be dropping out of clear 


sky upon a given position for days 


before its defenders can ascertain 
even with their aeroplanes from 
which of the innocent looking groves 
or ravines within a radius of eight 
miles these projectiles proceed. The 
steel Taube, the German dove of 
war, is colored a sky blue so that 
it can fly unseen in the day time. In 
days of old the warrior borrowed 
from bird and beast their gaudiest 
feathers or furs in order to make 
himself as conspicuous and imposing 
as possible. Today he still imitates 
the lower orders of the animal world, 
but chooses other species for his 
models. He has discarded the plumed 
helmet and leopard skin targe, and 
adopted the protective coloration of 
the quail and the hare. The British 
soldier is clothed in the dust colored 
khaki; the German in the feldgrau 
said to be still more elusive to vision. 
The French alone use the uniform of 
the gorgeous days of the first Napo- 
leon, and their blue coat and scarlet 
trousers can be seen half a mile 
farther than the field gray of the 
Germans. The French Government 
made an attempt some years ago to 
put the army into a uniform of neu- 
tral tint, but the first soldiers to ap- 
pear on Paris streets in the new rig 
were so laughed at that most of the 
troops still wear the old costume. 

Every German soldier as he re- 
sponded to the call to arms found 
ready a new suit made to his meas- 
ure, with his name stitched on it. 
Particular attention has been paid to 
the footwear, formerly a weak point 
with the German army. Now a 
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THE SOUP LINE IN THE GERMAN ARMY 
Sterilized water, aluminum utensils, scientific preparation, make the rations of the Germans as 
safe as is humanly possible 


serviceable shoe has been made and 
a new pair will be furnished every 
month to troops in active service. 
According to the German papers the 
bill’ appropriating money to buy 
shoes for the French army did not 
pass the Chamber of Deputies until 
after war was declared, and the 
prisoners captured by the Germans 
have on ordinary shop shoes and 
even patent leathers. 

Another thing on which the Ger- 
mans pride themselves is the cut of 
the collar on their new service uni- 
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BIVOUACKING IN AN AMUSEMENT HALL 
Scientific handling of a force waiting to be sent to the front, the Royal Naval Volunteers, in their 
temporary quarters in London’s Crystal Palace 


forms. This leaves the neck free, but 
the nape can be protected from the 
sun by the loose neckcloth, which 
may also serve as a sling to support 
a wounded or a tired arm. It reminds 
one of the bandanna of our cowboys, 
and possibly the Germans got the 
idea from the Wild West movies of 
which they are so fond. Certainly it 
is a great gain in freedom and effi- 
ciency to get rid of the tight collar 
which constricts the vital link be- 
tween brain and body at its weakest 
point, and perhaps we may live to 
see the fashion spread outside the 
army, as has often happened in the 
history of costume. 

True efficiency cannot be attained 
by trying to make men into ma- 
chines. Soldiers are not in good 
health unless they are in good spir- 
its. There must be song and laugh- 
ter in the most tragical situations. 
Our Rough Riders carried San Juan 
Hill to the tune of “Fair Harvard,” 
“There'll Be a Hot Time in the Old 
Town Tonight.” The author of “It’s 
a Long Way to Tipperary” has 
added strength and elasticity to the 
march of the British troops. We can- 
not imagine Germans anywhere 
without “that little German band” 
and we don’t have to now. The band 
is there in the firing line and gives 
daily concerts between bombard- 
ments to the men lying in the 
trenches. And in their dugouts back 
of the trenches the German soldiers, 
as we learn from their letters, spend 
their leisure studying French gram- 
mar and listening to phonograph rec- 
ords. It’s hard to crush the human 
spirit. 
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THE LATEST LEADER OF MEXICO 
General Antonio I. Villareal, president of the Aguascalientes convention, which has assumed control of Mexico, and probably a 
vandidate for the provisional presidency. General Villa on the left 
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THE NEW KING OF RUMANIA 


Ferdinand, brother of the late King Charles, who 
died on October 10 
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THE “MIRACLE MAN” OF BASEBALL 


George Stallings, who drove the Boston Nationals from last place in the 
league to a world’s championship. With him is Captain “Johnny” Evers 




















‘WHY I AM IN PRISON 


t 


The Rev. Bouck White, author of 
“The Call of the Carpenter,” “The 
Mixing” and “The Immorality of 
Being Rich,” is.a graduate of Har- 
vard and of Union Theological Semi- 
nary. On Sunday, May 10, 1914, 
accompanied by members of his 
“Church of the Social Revolution,” 
he interrupted the morning service 
at the Fifth Avenue Baptist Church, 
in New York, of which John D. 
Rockefeller, Jr., is a member, with 
an attempt to discuss certain ques- 
tions growing out of the Colorado 
strike situation, He was ejected and 
arrested for disorderly conduct and 
subsequently sentenced to six 
months’ imprisonment. Comment on 
this article will be found in our edi- 
torial pages.—THE EDITOR. 


involved in my visit to the Fifth 

Avenue Baptist (the Rockefeller) 
Church, and for which I am now in 
prison stripes. 

The exemption of church property 
from taxation, the rights of the pub- 
lic in a tax-exempt church, the 
status of absentee landlordism, in 
the light of our country’s official 
ethics, were some of the questions 
interwoven with the affair. 

Yet Magistrate Campbell, in a 
New York police court, entertained 
no doubt of the competency of his 
tribunal to pass upon these issues. 
He devoted the whole of nearly 
twenty minutes to the trial. He 
found me instantaneously and hein- 
ously guilty; pronounced me “a 
dangerous man” because I had dared 
to raise these questions into the 
glare of publicity. 

I have been sloughed into a prison 
cell. Appeal to a superior court has 
been hilariously denied me. My 
finger prints have been taken. I am 
numbered with the felons. For the 
space of 185 days I am being fed 
with the bread of affliction and with 
the water of affliction. 

Some passages from the letter I 
sent Dr. Woelfkin, the pastor, pre- 
paratory to my visit to his church, 
will be informative to the reader: 


[iver of some magnitude were 


I am sending you this, my dear Dr. 
Woelfkin, in order to assure you of 
the very real friendliness with which 
we are coming to you. We are quite 
aware that a visitation from a church 
to its neighbor is a bit unusual. And 
that the presentation of a greeting in 
open service is out of the ordinary. 
But we submit that the times just now 
are extraordinary and demand extraor- 
dinary modes of meeting the issues 
present for solution. The topic in our 
meeting Sunday afternoon is to be 
“Galilee and Colorado.” That will open 
up the entire question of riches and the 
industrial situation in our country. You 
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will agree with me that the findings 
of the Congressional Investigation Com- 
mittee connect some in vour church 
membership in a quite intimate way 
with the Ludlow massacre. 

I am one that holds that the arbitra- 
ment of this entire revolutionary up- 
heaval should be lifted into the religious 
realm. There alone can it find construc- 
tive treatment. To that end the church 
of which I am pastor was formed. The 
ens a Bey of Galilee was never more 
needed in the world than at the pres- 
ent moment. We are organizing with 
the purpose of making him the avowed 
leader and inspiration ef this labor agi- 
tation. Inasmuch: as your church and 
ours together bow before the same Mas- 
ter, it surely would be advantageous if 
we could establish a fraternal relation- 
ship one with the other. It is not at all 
true to say that the industrial troubles 
of our time are due to the personal 
cruelty of the masters in control. At 
our Church of.the Social Revolution we 
proclaim that the present deplorable 
situation is not due to individuals, but 
to the system wherein individual rich 
men are hopelessly enmeshed. We feel 
that if they could be made to see the 
situation from this point of view, to- 
gether with the. economic message of 
the Galilean, it might be the means of 
winning them to the cause of social re- 
construction. Not all of them are wed- 
ded to their dollars. And these would 
prefer the riches of fellowship to riches 
of silver, if persuaded that the Master 
unconditionally—and for statesmanly 
reasons—demands it. 

This friendly visitation of our church 
to yours might be the means of a con- 
ciliatory -work of far-reaching conse- 
quences. We are very near neighbors. 
Our church holds divine service at West 
Fourty-fourth street; yours, at West 
Fifty-seventh street. We represent the 
downmost man; your church represents 
the wealthiest of the world. Therefore 
in this social crisis that is gathering its 
thunder so menacingly, it is entirely 
thinkable that, by some relationship 
that will permit an interchange of 
views, a friendliness of feeling could 
be brought about that might be the 


means of a happy issue out.of all our 
social afflictions. 

We are bold to go to you this Sunday 
morning for a further reason. Words 
have reached us from more than one 
source that some of the wilder spirits 
in the revolutionary movement are 
planning some kind of concerted affront 
to you and your church. We of the So- 
cialist Church deeply- regret these tur- 
bulent committees that so evilly ob- 
scure the large principles and drag the 
issue into the mire of personal animos- 
ities and vituperations. We are offering 
you our assistance in quelling any 
wildness. The Socialist movement has 
everything to gain by being kept in the 
realm of. orderliness and constitutional 
procedure. 

We come to you in all comity. The 
hand we hold out bears no weapon; but 
is open in an earnest desire to clasp 
that of a sister church ‘in all friendli- 
ness and courtesy. 

It was necessary to quote here the 
letter in some fulness. For it is 
alone the evidence in the case—in 
the church I was permitted to utter 
not more than five words before be- 
ing arrested. I sent the letter to Dr. 
Woelfkin; the daily papers also men- 
tioned it with headlines. Receiving 
no reply from him,* I went to his 
church the following Sunday morn- 
ing. At the time in the service de- 
voted to “Notices” I arose and start- 
ed to convey the greeting sent by my 
church thru me. Then it was found 
that the rooms surrounding the 
auditorium were packed with squad- 
rons of police. The bulldogs of the 
law were turned loose upon me. I 
was arrested—and beaten. I am now 
doing time. 

Did I have a right in that church? 
That depends in part upon the an- 
nounced — somewhat ostentatiously 
announced—policy of brotherliness 
by the Baptist Church to other con- 
gregations. (I am a minister or- 
dained by the Congregational de- 
nomination.) It depends also on the 
legal standing of the public in tax- 
exempt churches. The consolidated 
property of the Baptist church in 
question amounts to well toward a 
million dollars. Its freedom from 
taxation now thru long years of its 
life means that all the people of New 
York City have been compelled by 
statutory enactment to contribute to 
the support of that church a sum 
aggregating many ten thousands of 
dollars. For years, therefore, I have 
been a financial contributor to the 
upkeep of that place of worship. In 
return for my monetary support (1 
mentioned this fact in my letter) 
I asked the right, once in a life- 
time, to bring before that church a 

*In fairness to Dr. Woelfkin, his published 
statement to the effect that he had not re- 
ceived this letter in time to read it before the 


Sunday service in question should be remem- 
bered.—Tue Epitor. 
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matter which I deemed of ethical 
and spiritual import. I am in felon 
stripes. 

A convict locked in a cell near 
to mine was arrested for selling 
fraudulent butter. Brought before a 
police court, the magistrate in- 
formed him that the case would have 
to be tried before a higher court. 
Police courts are adapted for 
“drunks,” horse beatings, window 
breakings and vagrancy cases. In an 
affair involving several pounds of 
butter, the law provides that the 
accused is entitled to be heard in a 
court whose procedure. is sufficiently 
majestic to give him a patient and 
respectful hearing. Since my impris- 
onment, also, I have seen pickpockets 
come in, stay a few days, and be re- 
leased by writ, or go for a new trial. 
The law notoriously is tender toward 
butter cases and pickpockets, digni- 
fying them with a hearing at the bar 
of an august and learned tribunal. 
In public interest, at least, the deed 
for which I am jailed was not in- 
ferior to theirs. It was telegraphed 
very widely. It even got onto the 
cables and was sent to far coasts of 
the earth. But the only hearing that 
has been permitted me was twenty 
minutes in a police court, amid a 
calendar of “drunks” and “found 


sleeping on doorsteps.” I understand 


that the magistrate who so expedi- 
tiously found me guilty and sono- 
rously sentenced me is being put 
forward this fall for the Supreme 
Court, by a political party that is 
peculiarly tender to magnates of the 
Colorado Fuel and Iron Company 
sort, and grateful to “serviceable” 
handlers of the law. 

A debate between our church and 
the Rockefeller church on the thesis, 
“Did Jesus teach the immorality of 
being rich?” was a suggested form 
of the relationship we coveted to 
establish, and for proposing which 
I am in jail. The query presents 
itself, Would it not have been wiser 
in Dr. Woelfkin to give the knock- 
out to religious radicalism once for 
all, by accepting the challenge? The 
debate would have furnished him a 
resounding platform from which to 
triumph over us and establish for all 
time henceforth scriptural sanction 
of vast private possessions. Of a 
surety the occasion would have been 
dignified with considerable publicity. 
The mere challenge to it—as I 
stated—got onto the ocean cables. 
The event itself would have opened 
to the Rockefeller theologian a wide 
auditory. It would have made the 
New Testament a news item of 
double column, front page impor- 
tance. And his demolition of our 
arguments would have been a his- 


toric event, incalculably buttressing 
the conservative school; *twould 
have asserted the divine right of 
riches in the hearing of tens of 
thousands reached by Associated 
Press despatches. 

Can it be that Dr. Woelfkin and 
his supporters feared the issue? 
Some of the facts in the case give 
color to the suspicion. Platoons of 
police, the extreme sentence of the 
law, and now a triple row of prison 
bars between me and freedom, sug- 
gest in them a state of mind far 
from one of poise; yes, one of near- 
panic. Hardly could the pastor of 
that church contemptuously have ac- 
counted me an antagonist unmeted 
for a learned man to encounter, The 
pronunciamento of the magistrate 
against, me is clear on that point: 
“A man the more dangerous because 
of his education and _ churchly 
orders.” My books on the economic 
interpretation of the life and mes- 
sage of the Galilean bear the imprint 
of publishers one of whom is Amer- 
ica’s ambassador to England. My 
academic standing is officially certi- 
fied by our country’s oldest univer- 
sity and her premier school of divin- 
ity. 

The inference is unavoidable that 
organized Christianity is afraid of 
the Bible. Modern scholarship is 
making that book, in these times of 
social break-up, what James Russell 
Lowell declared it to be toward the 
slave system, “the most revolution- 
ary book in literature.” To dampen 
down the explosiveness so thickly 
strewn thru it, the pulpiteers who 
preach for hire and look to million- 
airic support, are put to more and 
more desperate shift, stopping not at 
bonds and imprisonment of those 
who ask embarrassing questions. No 
one more than they realizes the ex- 
tent to which the churches today are 
honeycombed with doubt and open 
skepticism. I have a letter recently 
sent to me by a member of the Bap- 
tist church in question, in which he 
admits the hollowness of the whole 
institution. I quote: “Christianity 
(when it produces anything, for it 
usually leaves a person with his 
moral, intellectual and spiritual aspi- 
rations untouched, or in a state of 
decay) produces weaklings, people 
not interested in government, noor 
fathers, missionaries doing ridicu- 
lous things, people who have never 
had their proper development of 
mind.” I am quoting one of the 
milder passages in his letter, lest I 
should seem to be overstating. And 
the writer of it is not only a member 
of the Rev. Dr. Woelfkin’s Baptist 
church, but is a teacher of a class in 
the Sunday school there, John D. 


Rockefeller, Jr., being another of the 
teachers. 

To this pass of insincerity, the 
established religion of Christendom 
is come. It has long been known, 
even conceded, that the Church of 
Rome operated on a principle of sup- 
pression, permitting only the por- 
tions of truth to percolate to the 
masses which she thinks safe and 
expedient. It may come, however, as 
a surprize to many to learn that the 
Protestant Church—she who was 
founded to blab the words of truth 
utterly—has switched over and is 
now a zealous adjutant of Rome in 
keeping the verities of scholarship 
from the populace. And the Baptists 
are not alone in the business. 

“We are due-for the greatest spir- 
itual crisis in the history ‘of man- 
kind,” states Professor Eucken, of 
Jena. To prepare for that crisis, by 
organizing the new order of intelli- 
gence and the new spiritual under- 
standing that will be requisite in the 
world of tomorrow, is the purpose of 
the Church of the Social Revolution, 
of which I am the pastor. We hold 
service in a hired hall in New York, 
for we own no sanctuary. A quality 
of fearlessness, so visitors say, at- 
taches to our meetings and activ- 
ities. Over two hundred new mem- 
bers have been added since I have 
been behind prison bars. This is the 
covenant we take: “I enlist under 
the Lord of the blood-bright banner, 
to bring to an end a scheme of 
things that has enthroned Leisure 
on the back of Labor, an idle class 
sucking the substance of the poor. I 
will not be a social climber, but will 
stay with the workers in class soli- 
darity till class shall have been done 
away in fellowship’s glad dawn. | 
will seek recruits for the Church of 
the Social Revolution, unto the over- 
throw of present-day society and its 
rebuilding into comradeship.” We 
hold that religion and economics are 
terms that have grandest agree- 
m nt; conjoined, they make a live 
organism; divorced, they are a soul 
without a body and a body without a 
soul. On my release, November 12, I 
shall resume my work as leader of 
this church; to lay the mudsill, as it 
were, for the new heaven and the 
new earth that are preparing. I shall 
go out of the prison gate with more 
endurance for the task than when I 
came in. And with more certitude 
likewise. The breaking down of 
present-day civilization, in the catas- 
trophic clash in Europe, tells that we 
have no moment to lose in beginning 
preparations for the new spiritual 
order. Tho prison continue to men- 
ace me, I cannot give up my work. 

Queens County Prison, New York 
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A PEACE PLAY’S PREMIERE 


RS. KATRINA TRASK’S In 
Me Vanguard is an interest- 

ing and impressive peace ar- 
gument, and as a drama it had a 
most favorable premiére at the Acad- 
emy of Music in Northampton, Mas- 
sachusetts, on October 12. Produced 
by the Northampton Players before 
a notable audience, it opened brightly 
the third season of this significant 
dramatic experiment. The play itself 
was reviewed in these pages on July 
17, 1913, and needs no further de- 
scription here. It is a succession of 
conversations connected by a thread 
of plot, in which the militaristic po- 
sition is step by step demolished and 
the “hero of the durable”—who dares 
not to fight—put in place of the hero 
of carnage. The company made good 
use of their opportunity and threw 
as much dramatic feeling into the 
play as possible. 

There was a festival flavor to the 
evening. Mayor Feiker welcomed the 
audience, which contained many 
peace leaders and a gallery full of 
Smith College girls, and made defi- 
nite announcement of the generosity 
of Frank Lyman, of Northampton 
and Brooklyn, who has given fifteen 
thousand dollars to the support of 
the theater in its two seasons of 
drama for the community’s sake. The 


international peace song, “Let Us. 


Have Peace,” was sung between the 
acts, and after the curtain wes rung 
down, President Burton of Smith 
college made an address. 


CITY FORESTRY 


"T= “get-big-quick” type of 
American city with its un- 
shaded and blazing hot streets 
is fortunately giving place to the 
type planned and forested for per- 
manency and pleasure. 

The city forester is, in most large 
municipalities, an active man in 
close touch with the people, a teacher 
as well as a planter and trimmer. 
Tree nurseries owned and managed 
by American cities are no longer un- 
common. The park board of In- 
dianapolis thru its forestry depart- 
ment has begun a campaign of edu- 
cation in municipal forestry and the 
local press has lent its aid. 

To guard against reckless plant- 
ing of unsuitable varieties, of which 
the citizens were guilty ten or twen- 
ty years ago, strict rules have been 
made. The shade tree of the future, 
according to the park board, must be 
selected for permanence as well as 
beauty, hence soft wood, quick-grow- 
ing varieties must be avoided. Thou- 
sands of poplar, cottonwood, soft 
maple and catalpa trees planted in 
enthusiastic ignorance a decade or 











sO ago are now being removed by the 
hundreds each year because of rapid 
decay. 

The only trees that may now be 
planted on any street, alley or street 
lawn in Indianapolis are the Norway 
maple, scarlet maple, sugar maple, 
white ash, European ash, sweet gum, 
tulip tree, cucumber tree, European 
sycamore, American sycamore, white 
oak, chestnut oak, English oak, red 
oak, pin oak, black oak, American 
elm and English elm. These varie- 
ties are selected because they are 
symmetrical, need but little trim- 
ming and suit the soil and climate of 
Indianapolis. The sugar and Norway 
maples and ash are adapted to clay 
loam, while the elms and sycamore 
are best suited to black or sandy 
loam, well-watered. It is especially 
desirable that single blocks or a 
series of blocks should have but one 
type of tree, if possible, in order to 
secure attractive uniformity. 

The park commissioners give de- 
tailed instructions as to the planting 
of young trees, a delicate operation. 
to be performed when the trees are 
dormant in late fall or early spring. 

Since there must be cities, why not 
have beautiful ones? 


A BIRD’S TRAVEL-LUNCH 


EVERAL bobolinks killed in 
Gam last spring were found to 
have living specimens of the 
small, grass-inhabiting snail, Swe- 
cinea riisei, clinging among their 
feathers. This mollusk lives in Porto 
Rico and St. Croix, but not in Cuba. 
A similar circumstance has since 
been observed in the case of the up- 
land plover (so called), a migratory 
sandpiper; and it appears to be a 
regular occurrence with that bird. 
This sandpiper arrives on the coast 
of Louisiana from its winter home in 
the tropics during the third week of 
March and is shot as game by 
sportsmen, altho that is poor policy. 
Those killed immediately after their 
arrival are often found to be carry- 
ing beneath their wings from twenty 
to forty small snails of the fresh- 
water genus Physa, which the birds 
are accustomed to eat. These snails 
abound in tropical America as well 
as in the United States, but cannot 
be obtained here until the warmth of 
early summer brings them out of 
their winter retreat beneath the mud. 
In both these cases the fact of 
the birds transporting food-mollusks 
clinging to their feathers is certain 
and the inference is that they are 
eaten soon after arrival, for a few 
days later none is to be found. Were 
they put there as a provision for the 
long journey across the water? No 
one knows, nor can say how the 
snails got under the wings. 






Light is thrown on the query, how- 
ever, by recalling a note, published 
some years ago by Grace Ellicott, of 
an incident in blue jay life observed 
at New Castle, Indiana. Miss Ellicott 
noticed a blue jay fly down to a dis- 
turbed anthill in her garden and be- 
gin to pick up the big ants, which 
were running about in great excite- 
ment over the catastrophe that had 
befallen their city. The bird appar- 
ently realized that the ants were too 
many to be eaten at once and that 
he had the chance of his life for. sav- 
ings. Working as fast as possible, he 
picked up ant after ant and tucked 
them beneath his wing, now on one 
side and then on the other. Ants 
have a propensity for grasping with 
their jaws and holding onto any- 
thing they touch, when treated in 
such a way as that, and the bird 
seemed to know this and devoted 
himself to stowing away as many. as 
possible. At last he (or she) flew 
away, perhaps to feed the insects to 
hungry young. 

These incidents make a very inter- 
esting addition to that well-remem- 
bered paragraph in the Origin of 
Species in which Darwin relates the 
surprizing number and variety of 
plants he raised from seeds in the 
caked mud clinging to the feet of 
visiting birds, and they increase our 
knowledge of the methods of dis- 
persal of animals. 


JUGGLING WITH A MASTER- 
PIECE 


MONG the art treasures of 
Aw late Mrs. John Hay, wid- 

ow of the great Secretary of 
State, is an example of the ingenu- 
ity of the restorers of damaged mas- 
terpieces of painting. 

Mr. Hay had a Madonna by Botti- 
celli that was painted upon a wooden 
panel at least four hundred years 
ago. The wood had begun to crack, 
and it was feared that the painting 
would be ruined, but a restorer was 
found who said he could save it. 

The first step was to paste thin 
strips of tissue paper on the face of 
the picture, pressing the paper into 
the uneven surface of the paint. 
Layers were added until a thick body 
of paper concealed the picture. 

Then the picture was turned over 
and the restorer began to sandpaper 
the board away. After-many months 
of careful work he had all the wood 
removed, and nothing but the paint 
adhered to the paper. A piece of linen 
canvas was then glued to the paint, 
and the work of removing the paper 
from the front of the picture was 
undertaken. It required nearly a year 
to complete the work; but when it 
was done the painting was left in 
shape to last four more centuries. 
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SEEING CALIFORNIA 


EOPLE are making timely books 

about seeing California. Here are 

three of them together. It is just as 
well to “see America first,” not only be- 
cause Europe can’t be seen at present 
anyway, but because America is really 
worth the seeing. Moreover, when we 
have a standard of comparison we may 
avoid servile worship of Europe’s scen- 
ery while leaving off to boast idly of 
our own. In California Sutton Palmer 
has painted the country at its most 
beautiful—which it isn’t always—and 
Mary Austin has written the text and 
both of them have seen that “in the 
presence of that vast plain (the Val- 
ley) _palpitating with heat, the slug- 
gish, untamed water, the white-fanged 
Sierras combing the cloudless blue, 
beauty becomes a poor word.” The leis- 
urely pages are quite as colorful and 
appreciative as the delicately toned il- 
lustrations—thirty-two of them. 

Mr. Beasley takes us on A Tramp 
Thru the Bret Harte Country with 
knapsack on back. and kodak in hand. 
Not to have loitered thru the real heart 
of California—its mining camps—not 
to have watched in the blazing sunlight 
the solid old stone buildings of the 
Forty-niners, or at the very next turn, 
perhaps, their deserted shanties, or, be- 
yond, the whole earth bare and red to 
the bones from their frantic digging, 
is, according to Mr. Beasley, not to 
have understood the magic of the word 
“California,” nor how it stirred the 
“blood and imagination thruout the 
civilized world.” 

Mrs. Wood has written The Touriat’s 
California and done it fully and well, 
from “where the Stockton steamboat 
lands” to “what clothes to wear,” that 
any prospective visitor who intends to 
see something of the state outside of 
’Frisco itself will find the book invalua- 
ble. It is a question whether anything 
has been left out, and, what is more, 
the information is exact. 


California, painted by Sut'on Palmer, 
described by Mary Austin. The Mac 
millan Co. $4. 

A Tramp Thru the Bret Harte 
Country, by Thomas Dykes Beasley. 
Paul Elder & Co. $1.25. 

The Tourist’s California, by Ruth 
Kedzie Wood. Dodd, Mead & Co. 
$1.25. 


CATHEDRALS UNDER FIRE 


In these days when any cable may 
bring us the news that a cathedral 
spire has become the most conspicuous 
target in a great artillery duel a spe- 
cial interest is attached to the two pro- 
fusely illustrated volumes on the Cathe- 
drals and Cloisters of Northern France, 
which complete the splendid series un- 
dertaken some years ago by Elsie Whit- 
lock Rose and Vida Hunt Francis. Some 
of the most renowned and beautiful 
churches of the northern region, such 
as those of Rheims and Amiens, were 
for the sake of comparative study in- 
cluded in the earlier work devoted to 
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the glories of the: Isle de France, but 
the new volumes cover the scarcely less 
perfect and original artistic creations 
of Le Mans, Nantes and Chalons-sur- 
Marne. Many of the buildings described 
are found in Brittany, Maine and Nor- 
mandy, outside the present war zone, 
but a few are further eastward in a 
section where it seems almost certain 
that the destruction of war will not 
leave them entirely unscathed. Right in 
the line of severest fighting lie the ca- 
thedrals and cloisters of Arras, Verdun 
and Saint Dié, the latter said to have 
“one of the most lovely and impressive 
of the cloisters of France.” Only a little 
behind the firing line is Toul with its 
magnificent front and “charmingly ex- 
ecuted tower,” while just over the bor- 
der, in territory that France is now 
struggling for as.a former possession, 
are the splendors of Strassbourg. and 
Metz, which are briefly described in 
these volumes. If. any of these monu- 
ments of artistic power and religious 
Aspiration must*be damaged or de- 
stroyed it would be well if the unhappy 
lot might fall to Cambrai, which is 
stamped as “the ugliest cathedral in 
France.” 


Cathedrals and Cloisters of Northern 
France, by Elsie Whitlock Rose and 
Vida Hunt Francis. Putnam. $5. 








BOOKS OF THE WEEK 


Selected Articles on World Peace, 
compiled by Mary K. Reeley (De- 
baters’ Handbook Series). An unsys- 
temized collection of peace essays of 
uneven merit. Best recent literature 
ignored. 

H. W. Wilson Co. $1. 


Historic Homes of New England, by 
Mary H. Northend. Readable and sym- 
pathetic description of a score of New 
England’s most beautiful Colonial 
homes. Sumptuously illustrated. 

Little, Brown. $5. 
Training the Girl, by William A. 
McKeever. Based on wide study und 
experience. Every phase of the life of 
the growing girl receives attention. 
Excellent in judgment and insight. 

Macmillan. $1.50. 
Jesus and His Parables, by George 
Murray, B.D. Fresh, able and vigor- 
ous expositions of the Parables ar- 
ranged in groups. Based on the best 
modern literature. 

Scribners. $.. 


Europe Revised, by Irvin S. Cobb. 
Crusades against the superstitions and 
traditions of Europe as they exist for 
the average American. Humor that 
finds its basis in common sense. Inim- 
itable cartoons by McCutcheon. 
Doran. $1.50. 
Republican Rome, by H. A. Havell. 
The second volume of the “Great Na- 
tions” series, revising history accord- 
ing to modern ideas. Less of wars and 
kings, and more of the manners and 
institutions of the past. Briskly writ- 
ten and handsomely illustrated. 
Stokes. $2.50. 
The Fleets at War, by Archibald 
Hurd. A comparison of the British 
and German fleets, with sketches of 
their various commanders and a sum- 
mary of the naval rivalry preceding 
the war. Authoritative and timely. 
Doran. 50 cents. 




















DO WE NEED PRISONS? 


Two books on prison life appear sim- 
ultaneously: The Man Behind the Bars, 
by Winifred Louise Taylor, and The 
Subterranean Brotherhood, by Julian 
Hawthorne; the first a tenderly sympa- 
thetic account of the friendships formed 
between convicts in the Joliet Peniten- 
tiary and the woman who has spent her 
life in trying to help them; the other 
an account of his year in the Atlanta 
Federal Prison by Julian Hawthorne. 
The spirit animating the two books is 
unlike. Miss Taylor speaks: from long 
experience and intimate knowledge of 
her subject, her sympathies are keen 
and her genuine humanity abundantly 
manifest, yet she does not advocate 
such drastic reforms of our penal sys- 
tem as does Mr. Hawthorne, who would 
abolish prisons entirely as useless and 
cruel anachronisms. We cannot see how 
society could protect itself from danger 
without some system of segregation, 
yet we heartily agree with both au- 
thors in their plea for out-of-door la- 
bor, hours of recreation, opportunity 
for study and as much freedom as pos- 
sible under parole of good conduct. 
Cruelty and injustice are indeed in- 
excusable, yet, it must be remembered 
that Mr. Hawthorne’s informants may 
have been sometimes untrustworthy 
witnesses embittered and distrustful in 
their attitude toward the prison offi- 
cials. Miss Taylor writes enthusiastic- 
ally of the new honor system of Colo- 
rado and Illinois prisons. In an extend- 
ed knowledge of the men in one pen- 
itentiary, the writer found the convicts 
invariably grateful for kindness and 
responsive to just treatment. Severe dis- 
cipline was not resented, but injustice 
always rankled. The Subterranean 
Brotherhood lacks the poignant feeling 
of Oscar Wilde’s De Profundis, and, 
except in a few pages, the sincerity of 
that remarkable cry of the spirit, but 
it is a contribution to the literature of 
the prison problem which legislators 
and penologists would do well to ponder. 


The Man Behind the Bars, by Wini- 
fred Louise Taylor. Scribners. $1.50 
The Subterranean Brotherhood, by 
Julian Hawthorne. McBride, Nast & 
Co. $1.50. 


NAPOLEON’S COURT AND CAMPAIGN 

The Decline and Fall of Napoleon, 
by Field Marshal Viscount Wolseley, 
K.P., a third reprinting since 1895 of 
a series of articles originally published 
in the Pall Mall Magazine, treats with 
admirable clearness and impartiality of 
the campaigns and policies of Napoleon 
from 1811 until his downfall. In The 
Celebrated Madame Campan, Violette 
M. Montagu, from the memoirs of a 
court instructress and from other jour- 
nals of the times, draws a gossipy pic- 
ture of the courts of Louis XV and 
Marie Antoinette, and of Josephine and 
her favorites in the days of the Direc- 
tory, the Consulate and the Empire. 
Major Arthur Griffiths’ Life of Napo- 
leon, a second edition of which has been 
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issued in 1914, concerns itself with the 
great Corsican as a despot and an ad- 
venturer, a murderer and a brigand. 
Several contradictions and useless repe- 
titions in the text have escaped correc- 
tion. The book contains many excellent 
portraits. 

Lippincott’s. $1.25, $3.75, $1.75. 


MOUNTAIN, DESERT AND JUNGLE 
With South America asking for goods 
that Europe cannot send, with many 
Latin-American students deflected to 
our schools, it is the appropriate time 
for learning more about the history and 
physical aspects of the continent as 
well as its commercial opportunities. 
Miss Millicent Todd in her Peru almost 
makes us see it as if we were there. 
She does not discuss commerce, estimate 
the gold output, nor, consider guano, 
save to say that on the richest islands 
of the world not one sprig of green can 
grow—one of Peru’s antitheses—but 
she knows her Peru—which is better— 
the dazzle of its deserts, the biting cold 
sunlight of its mountains, and the 
plunging storm of its jungles, the “land 
of the rain shadow.” In incisive and 
vivid language she gives us pictures 
with rarely a touch too much—scenes 
suggestive and dramatic. 
Little, Brown. $2. 


LOVE IN THE HAPSBURG CITY 

With an old chateau of the Empress 
Maria Theresa and the streets of music- 
loving Vienna as its setting, The Street 
of Seven Stars, by Mary Roberts Rine- 
hart, is a story of poverty and hope, of 
the struggle between ambition and the 
love of two American students. Into an 
effective, faithful atmosphere it sets 
down an unconventional situation, and 
characters that are the product of an 
intimate knowledge of student iife 
abroad. It is a very fresh and human 
tale, told engagingly. Not without real- 
istic strength, the story has withal a 
lively humor and a wholesome optimism. 

Houghton Mifflin. $1.25. 
A DIFFERENCE OF OPINION 

The publishers say of Edwin Arling- 
ton Robinson’s play Van Zorn: 

A spirited story is here told by one who 
has a keen sense of the humorous and 
dramatic. Mr. Robinson knows the art of 
holding the reader’s attention as well as 
the technique of playwriting. His comedy 
scores heavily both for the brightness and 
cleverness of its dialog and for its ingeni- 
ous and thought-provoking plot. 

We regret to say that we cannot 
agree with the publishers on any of 
these points. 

Macmillan. $1.25. 
GOOD SENSE IN ART CRITICISM 

When Mr. Kenyon Cox, dropping for 
a while the painter’s brush, takes up 
the critic’s pen the resultant product is 
always something valuable and delight- 
ful. In Artist and Public and Other Es- 
says on Art Subjects, just from the 
press, we welcome again those high 
qualities for which The Independent 
has been glad to commend to its read- 
ers Mr. Cox’s earlier volumes—large 
technical knowledge (never paraded for 
its own sake), breadth of judgment, 
catholicity of taste, and above all a 
wisdom of good, sound sense, set forth 
with the charm of a felicitous style. 














Books of Unusual Value 
Go with Dr. Covert 


INTO THE 


Heart of the Mountain Woods 


He makes his readers eager to go to the 
North Woods where he has used his ears and eyes 
to such good advantage; and satisfies the hunger 
of those who long for touch with the wild woods 
yet are unable to make the journey except by the 
aid of one who possesses the wonderful power to 
portray nature, as in this, his latest book. 


Wild Woods and Waterways 


By William Chalmers Covert 
Author of “Glory of the Pines”’ Illustrated, $1.50 net 


The little stream, with its gentle and artistic 
accompaniments, is a kind of microscopic master- 
piece that while inviting our closest scrutiny, defies 
it. It presents us an alluring invitation to fellow- 
ship, all the while beguiling us with a beauty that 
is born of mystery and silence. The nerves of a 
tired man * * * * * will find more recreating 
rest in a little, vivacious stream that lures him 
with rod and creel down its noisy and shady 
length, than in any of the ordinary diversions 
sought by the weary.—William Chalmers Covert. 


Living Bread from the Fourth Gospel 
By William Hiram Foulkes,D.D. $1.25 net 


The author, who is the General Secretary of the Presbyterian Board of 
Ministerial Relief and Sustentation, has written for his first book a -unique 
devotional commentary upon the Fourth Gospel. A verse a day for every day 
in the year, taken in order, appears upon each page. The Scripture text is fol- 
lowed by a vivid epigrammatic and in many cases original exegesis, concluding 
with a brief devotional application and a prayer. The volume will be attractive 
as a gift book. 


The Growth of the Christian Church 


By Robert H. Nichols, Ph.D. 
Professor of Church History, Auburn Theological Seminary 


Two Volumes $1.00 each net 
Volume I.—Ancient and Medieval Christianity Volume 2.—Modern Christianity 

The writing of this history was undertaken at the request of the Commit- 
tee on Religious Education of the General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church 
in the United States of America. It is a presentation of Church history suit- 
able for the use of classes of young people of high-school age. 

The completeness and authoritativeness of its treatment will commend the 
volumes to individual readers. 


The Pew and the Pupil 


By Rev. R. P. D. Bennett 
Author of “What I Tell My Junior Congregation” 

Here—in the thoughtful and convincing introductory chapters—Mr. Bennett 
speaks of the need of bringing the pupil into the church, and then—in thirty or 
more simple and suggestive object-sermons for children—he shows how he talks 
to the children of his own church. 


By-Products of the Rural Sunday School 
By John M. Somerndike 


Viewing the Sunday school as one of the greatest factors in the building 
of Christian character, this narrative calls for a recognition of the far-reaching 
influence and results of this work. Scores of interesting illustrations are given 
in which the by-product of the rural Sunday school is seen in the permanent cen- 
ters of religious education developed, the transformation of social conditions, 
etc. 


The Triumphant Ministry 


By “Timothy Kilbourn” 
With an Introduction by Chas. R. Erdman, D.D. 
A gripping presentation of the life of the devoted minister of the gospel 
written in the form of letters from a minister of experience to a younger brother, 
wko is just beginning his work. 


THE WESTMINSTER PRESS 


Headquarters: PHILADELPHIA, Witherspoon, Buiding 
NEW YORK, 156 Fifth Ave. Prey 420 Elm St. SAN F ANCISCO, 400 Sutter St. 
CHICAGO, 509 S. Wabash Ave. ASHVILLE. 415 Charch St. PITTSBURGH. 204 Fulton Bldg. 
ot LOUIS, = N. Tenth St. 





75c net 


60c net 


40c net 
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GREAT BIG NEW BOOKS 


EUROPE REVISED. 





By Irvin S. Cobb 


‘Quaintly Mlustrated by 
John T. McCutcheon 


Never was Cobb so funny—never have the peoples of Europe, now at war, been so revealingly pictured ; 
for Cobb's humor is a search-light that bursts through prejudice. : Wek $1.50 


CHARLES STEWART PARNELL. By Katharine O’Shea 





**Most widely discussed book of the moment.’’—Bostom Transcript. 


(Mrs. Parnell) 


The mysterious romance of Parnell, ‘‘Ireland’s uncrowned king,’’ told with sensational frankness by his 


widow, with political leaders unmasked. 


FROM DUBLIN TO CHICAGO. 





With 18 illustrations, 2 vols., octavo. Net 


By G. A. Birmingham 


The author of GENERAL JOHN REGAN tells honestly and breezily what he thinks of America—from 


Pullman cars to Irish-Americans. 


THE AUTHOR’S CRAFT. 





By Arnold Bennett 


Net $1.50 
How and why 
writers write 


‘Bennett is a delightful iconoclast, and this utterance will provoke interesting discussion. His style 


stands out with striking perfection.""—Public Led 


ger. 


$0.75 


LETTERS OF AN OLD FARMER TO HiS SON 


By William R. Lighton 


Every one to whom the soil is a present occupation or a promise of future freedom will ty bose a 


sympathetic picture of modern farming. 


THE SOUTH AMERICAN TOUR. 





By Annie S. Peck 


New edition, pene enlarged and revised to meet America’s tremendous need of South America, 


created by the Great War. 


The standard for both travelers and exporters. 


Many maps and illustrations, octavo. Net $2.50 


FOR THE COMFORT OF THE FAMILY. 


A practical solution of the Servant Problem. 


By Josephine Story 
illustrated. Net $1.00 


Wu The Fiction of the Hour! 


- THE LAUGHING CAVALIER 
By Baroness Orczy 


Fighting spirit—gallantry—love—in the story of 
the perfect hero of romance—the ancestor of THE 
SCARLET PIMPERNEL, Net $1.35 


THE DUCHESS OF WREXE 
By Hugh Walpole 


England’s battling aristocracy and the new spirit 
of Empire, in a great drama of today, by the 
author of FORTITUDE, Net $1.40 


THE HOUSE IN DEMETRIUS 








YOU NEVER KNOW YOUR 
LUCK. By Gilbert Parker 


Not merely the “best seller’? for months, but 
everywhere rousing a be 3 3 affection by the charm 
of its heroine and its virility. t $1.25 


THE FAKERS | 
By Samuel G. Blythe 


The comedy of Hon. T. Marmaduke Hicks, who 
loved the pee-pul, combines Blythe’s humor and 
inside knowledge of politics. jet $1.35 


GRAY YOUTH 








ROAD. By J. D. Beresford 


Atmos here, haunting and dramatic, hung about 
the old house and gives to Beresford’s realistic 
romance exciting suspense and driving force. 


Net $1.30 
THE LITTLE HOUSE. 


Love of children, humor of darkies, color ofthe ma 
charming romance THE TALE FOR ALL WHO 











By Helen S. Woodruff 


AT ALL BOOKSELLERS 
GEORGE H. DORAN COMPANY, New York 


By Oliver Onions 
At ‘‘The Lettuce Grill’’ met all the faddists whom 
Onions satirizes in a novel that is not only amus- 
ing but a searching picture of the modern trend.’ 
Net $1.50 


Net $1.00 


ic South, tenderness toward all the world, make this 


VE CHILDREN and LAUGHTER and LOVE, 





Pablishers in America for 
HODDER & STOUGHTON 





EVERY MARRIED COUPLE 


and all who contemplate marriage 


SHOULD OWN 


this complete informative book 


“THE SCIENCE OF 
A NEW LIFE” 


By JOHN COWAN, M. D. 


Endorsed and recommended by fore- 
most medical and religious critics 
throughout the U.S. Unfolds the se- 
crets of married happiness so often 
revealed too late! No book like it to be 
had atthe price. We can only give a 
few of the chapter subjects here as this 
book is not meant for children. (Agents 
wanted.) 

Marriage and Its Advantages. Age at 
Which to Marry. Law ot Choice. 
Love Analvsed. Qualities One Should 
Avoid in Choosing. Anatomy of Re- 
production. Amativeness. Continence. 
Children. Genius. 

Conception. Pregnancy. Confine- 
ment. Nursing. How a Happy Mar- 
tied Life Is Secured, 

Descriptive circular giving full and 
complete tal contents mailed 


JS. Ogilvie Publishing Co. $5 Boye Steet 


AUTOGRAPHS @" sow 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED 


Goodspeed’s Book Shop, Boston, Mass. 





Special Offer 
The regular price 
is$3.00. In order 
to introduce this 
work into as many 
neighborhoods as 
possible we will, for 
a limited time. send 
onecopy only toany 
reader of this Maga- 
zine, postpaid upon 
receipt af $2.00. 

















Germany and Engiand 


NEW EDITION. INTRODUCTION BY THE 


Hon. JOSEPH H. CHOATE 


THE ONLY BOOK WHICH SETS FORTH 
CLEARLY THE REAL CAUSES OF THE WAR 


By J. A. CRAMB, |$1.00 net Published by 


E. P. Dutton & Co., ‘iia 











WHAT 15° WILL DO 


The little matter of 1Se in stamps will bring you the Path- 
finderfor 13 weeks ontrial. The Pathfinder is 


, whole- 
some, the isyours. Ifyou would appreciate a pa- 
per which puts everything c » fairly, briefly—here itis at 
last. eSend only 15c to show that you enyeeiae sucha pager. 
and we will send the Pathfinder on tion 23 weeks. The 








15c does not repay us, but we are glad to invest in New Friends. 
\ Address The Pathfinder, Box M, Washington, D.C. J 








SONGS AND VERSES FOR A BABY. 
Pretty verses, old and new, for little children. 
Every mother should have a copy of this dainty 
booklet. 73 pages. Price fifty cents, postpaid. 
Address L, A, MARSH, Belleville, New Jersey. 





The “Other Essays” include apprecia- 
tive estimates of Jean Francois Millet 
and of Raphael, and a fine paper on 
Augustus Saint-Gaudens, the American 
sculptor, whose work “is a noble exam- 
ple of art fulfilling its social function 
in expressing and in elevating the ideals 
of its time and country.” 


Seribners. $1.50. _ 


A PACIFIST ABROAD 

We wish the peace societies would 
put into the hands of every church 
member in the English-speaking world 
Rev. Frederick Lynch’s modest little 
narrative, Thru Europe on the Eve of 
War. Tho but a plain record of per- 


| sonal experiences, it will touch any 


heart. Dr. Lynch was the man perhaps 
more than any other who conceived the 
idea of the first World Conference of 
Churches for International Peace. The 
book has the eloquence of conviction 
and the inspiration of faith. 
Church Peace Union. Free. 

INTEREST IN THE CLASSICS 

Two new volumes have come to us 
from the charming Loeb series of clas- 
sics, which have the original opposite 
the translation. One of these is the sec- 
ond and concluding volume of Sueto- 
nius’s Lives of Emperors and Illustrious 
Men (Latin) ; the other the first of two 
volumes of Xenophon’s Cyropedia. We 
have before said that this will be the 
only complete series with English trans- 
lation of the entire body of classics, and 
ought to be in every considerable li- 
brary. 

Macmillan. $1.50 per volume. 

THE BIBLE FOR STUDENTS 

Professors Irving F. Wood and Elihu 
Grant, of Smith College, have produced 
an excellent text-book for the study of 
The Bible as Literature. It is designed 
for the use of college classes and will 
be of value also for advanced study in 
Sunday schools. The method of presen- 
tation is concise, the information given 
is in harmony with the generally ac- 
cepted views, and the language is un- 
technical. 

Abingdon Press. $1.50. 

ECHEGARAY IN ENGLISH 

The Great Galeoto, from the Spanish 
of José Echegaray, is the third volume 
chosen for the Drama League Series of 
plays. It was originally adapted for 
the stage some years ago by Charles 
Nirdlinger under the title, The World 
and His Wife, and was excellently pre- 
sented by William Faversham, 

Badger. 75 cents. 

WHAT WE BELIEVE IN 

American Public Opinion by James. 
Davenport Whelpley is the general title 
given to a number of essays interpreta- 
tive of public opinion in the United 
States on subjects of international im- 
portance. Written, as half of them were 
originally, for publication in the Eng- 
lish Fortnightly Review by a man well 
versed in the international aspect of 
political and economic problems, the es- 
says have the virtue of showing Amer- 
ica to Americans as others see it, and 
yet by one so thoroly in sympathy with 
American qualities and ambitions that 
there is no sense of the unfitness of the 
author for his task. 

Dutton. $2.50. 
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FOR THE AID OF FRANCE 


The many lines of relationship be- 
tween the United States and the warring 
peoples of Europe result, naturally, in 
a variety of channels thru which Amer- 
ican aid is now flowing. For those whose 
sympathies with the French are strong, 
there is the Secours Nationale, an or- 
ganization formed in France “to help 
the women and children of the en- 
tire country who have been left desti- 
tute by the departure to the war, and 
in many cases by the death of their 
men, and also to help the Belgian ref- 
ugees, of whom some ten thousand have 
fled to France bereft of everything.” 
The organization is already providing 
80,000 “soupes” or meals a day to the 
starving at a cost of six cents a meal. 
An American committee is responding 
to the appeal of M. Gabriel Hanotaux 
for aid, and subscriptions will be re- 
ceived by Mrs. Whitney Warren, 16 
East Forty-seventh street, New York. 


NEW RED CROSS MEMBERS 


Each Contribution of Two Dollars or 
more constitutes the giver a Member of 
the American Red Cross for the cur- 
rent year, with a free copy of the Octo- 
ber issue of the Red Cross Magazine. 
The Independent will send—by author- 
ity—to each contributor a Certificate of 
Membership and a Red Cross Button. 

The following list covers the con- 
tributions of the past week: 


Mr. J. C. Baker, Peru, Ind.; Mr. Wil- 
liam Baker, Peru, Ind.; Miss Mildred 
Bankes, Oak Park, Ill.; Mr. Henry Barnes, 
Santa Ana, Cal.; Mr. J. J. Bassett, Mary- 

i . W. Bates, Lincoln, 
Neb.; Mr. G. A. Bock, Silverton, Ore.; 
Miss Esther Bowen, E. Duluth, Minn.; 
Mrs. J. E. Brown, North East, Pa.; Mr. 
F. F. Carwile, Ridge Spring, S. D.; Mrs. 
R. S. Carlton, Spirit Lake, Iowa; Mr. 
Alex. G. Cameron, Sylvania, Pa.; Mr. and 
Mrs. E. S. Clark, Detroit, Mich.; Mrs. 
Anna H. Conaut, Santa Barbara, Cal.; 
Mr. Jeremiah Cromer, Vermillion, S. D.; 
Mr. Albert S. Dolloff,; Newhampton, N. H.; 
Rev. J. L. Dowson, Susquehanna Co., Pa.; 
Mr. A. D. Ellison, Hans Creek, La.; Mr. 
H. B. Ellard, Grace, La.; Mr. Harold B. 
Fincken, Philadelphia, Pa.; First Presby- 
terian Church, Miami, Fla.; First Unitar- 
ian Church, Long Beach, Cal.; First Uni- 
tarian Church, Santa Ana, Cal.; Miss 
Anna Fisher, Huntingdon, Pa.; Mr. M. A. 
Fordney, Mt. Vernon, Ohio; Mr. G. H. 
Grant, Peru, Ind.; Mr. J. R. Grist, Oriente, 
Cuba; Mr. John A. Guiher, Winterset, 
Iowa; Mr. William Hains, Port Byron, 
Ill.; Mr. George B. Hatch, Ware, Mass.; 
Mr. Herbert Hershey, Charles City, Iowa: 
Mr. and Mrs. J. C. Holden, Reed City, 
Mich.; Mr. E. Huling, Long Beach, Cal.; 
Mrs. Alice W. Lathrop, Livington Manor, 

. Y.; Mr. Georgé McLean, San Francisco, 
Cal.; Mr. Emerson Miller, Madison, Wis. ; 
Rev. N. G. Miller, Blairsville, Pa.; Miss 
Alice Mondy, Rock Hill, S. C.; Rev. Ernest 
Norwood, Brevard, N. C.; Miss Ruth Nyce, 
Peru, Ind.; Miss Sophie Olson, Ivanhoe, 
Minn.; Miss May Louise. Osborn, Utica, 
N. Y¥.; Mr. J. T. Pierce, Abingdon, IIL; 
Mr. Homer M. Price, Marshall, Texas; Mr. 
H. H. Proctor, Atlanta, Ga.; Mr. W. O. 
Purvis, La Crosse, Wis.; Mr. H. H. Pyche, 
Farnam, Neb.; Mr. Archie Ramsey, Miami, 
Fla.; Mrs. John Ream, Peru, Ind.; Miss 
Edna M. Riser, Okmulgee, Okla.; Mr. 
Lewis B. ee Jr., Schenectady, N. Y.; 
Miss Margaret B. Simmons, Newport, R. 
I.; Mr. B. Sowbright, Belcourt, N. D.; 
Mr. F. P. Strong, Sanford, Fla.; Mr. Ga- 
briel Sykes, Waterville, Wash.; Mr. C. O. 
Vaihinger, Birmingham, England; Mrs. B. 
E. Wallace, Peru, Ind.; Mr. T. D. Wallace, 
Los Angeles, Cal.; Rev. Francis Watry, 
Santa Ana, Cal 
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Washable 
Fabrics 
For Fall 1914 


Japanese ym Kindergarten Cloth and Fine 
Mercerized Poplins—in a most attractive line of new 
colorings, 27 and 30 inches wide, at 25c. a yard. 


Cotton Voiles—in stripes and floral effects, 38 inches 
wide, at 25c. yard. 


D. & J. Anderson Ginghams—We carry in stock at 
all times the largest assortment of these high-grade fabrics in 
all the plain shades, stripes, checks and plaids, 32 inches wide, 
‘all 45c. yard. 


Silk and Cotton Poplin—A charming fabric, very silky 
in appearance; will drape beautifully, White, Cream and 
Colors, 36 inches wide, at 75c. yard. 


Georgette Crepe, Silk and Cotton—A fine, heavy 
quality, comes also in White, Cream and Colors, 36 inches 
wide, at $1.00 yard. 


Crepe de Chine, Silk and Cotton—White, Cream 
and all the newest French shades, 36 inches wide, at 50c. yard. 


Printed Crepe de Chine—Exquisite floral patterns 
scattered over White or Colored backgrounds. Will make 
charming evening or dancing frocks; 36 inches wide, at 75c. 
yard. 


Flannels, Challies and Shirtings—Everything desir- 
able in quality, design and coloring is included in our present 
assortment. 
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Samples of any of the above lines mailed free on request. 
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KEWANEE PRIVATE UTILITIES 


Vy; UPPLY, SEWAGE DISPOSAL, 
Me at a Fz ® 
FI , HEALTHFUL, 
Give service equal _— best PUBLIC oe oe in — pn cpntharmeggy Prey | 
he bag eo partis ee cna ataetenatia. Sead for bulletin 80 on any exbjeck 


KEWANEE PRIVATE UTILITIES CO., Formerly Kewanee Water Supply Co, Kewanee, Ill 
Factories: KEWANEE. ILL. and LANCASTER, PA. Branch Offices: NEW YORK and CHICAGO DEALERS EVERYWHERE 























YOU HAVE A RIGHT TO INDEPENDENCE 


You have a right to independence, but you must have an honest 
purpose to earn it. Many have purpose, ambition and energy, but 
thorough direction and ee help must be supplied. y in- 
struction supplies the first, and our Co-operation Bureau fulfills the 
second. Large numbers have availed themselves of both, succeeding 
to a remarkable degree. Investigate without prejudice, this oppor- 
tunity to 


LEARN THE COLLECTION BUSINESS 


and escape salary drudgery for life. If you have an idea thatthe collection 
business as I teach it is not safe, sure and dignified as a bank, or any other 
profitable business, you are mistaken, and I will prove it, if you earnestly de- 
sire to get ahead. No essential branch of busi is so limitl nor less 
crowded. No business may be built so large without investment of capital. I 
will gladly send you, for the asking 


“Pointers on the Collection Business ” 
It may mean comfort for life, if not a greatdeal more. Write for it now. 


W. A. SHRYER, Pres.. AMERICAN COLLECTION SERVICE, 625 State Street, Detroit, Mich. 
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Wey IMPERIL HEALTH of boys and girls by con- 
finement in stuffy and superheated school rooms, and 
exposure to severe weather, when at 


Florida’s Oldest College At Winter Park 
they can live out of doors, and have best instruction and care, 
at less cost than at home? College, Academy, Music, Ex- 
pressi Art, Busi tennis, golf, boating, gymnasium, 
athletics. Pres. W. F. BLACKMAN, Ph.D., LL D.(Ober- 
lin, Yale, Cornell, Berlin). Refer to Hamilton Holt, Trustee. 


UNION THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


Broadway at 120th Street, 
New York City 
Open on Equal terms to Students of All Christian 
Bodies. Seventy-ninth Year begins September 30th, 
1914, at the new site, Broadway and 120th Street. 
For catalogue, address 


THE REV. CHARLES R. GILLETT, D. D., 
Dean of Students, 
Broadway at 120th Street, - 


CALIFORNIA, Los Angeles. 

CALIFORNIA HOSPITAL 

School for Nurses. Three years learning profession without ex- 
se in California's beautiful city. Medical, Surgical, Maternity, 

Zye and Ear Departments. Illustrated booklet free. Write Med- 

ical Director. Also a few young men (High School graduates) 

admitted to a two years’ course. 








New York City 








STUDY A FOREIGN LANGUAGE!!! 
Europe's War has created unlimited commercial oppor- 
tunities for those who know Spanish, German, 
French orItalian. Better your position orincrease 
your business. Learn a forcign language, at home, in 
\ spare moments, easily, quickly, on your own talking 
machine. Graspthis opportunity. Write for particulars. 


The Language Phone Method, 975 Putnam Building, 2 W. 45th St, N. Y 


© WRITING THE PHOTOPLAY 
Mr. Lewis 












A practical course of twenty lessons in the 
technique of the photoplay, trught by Arthur Leeds, Editor, 
Tus Puorortay Avruos. 25)-page catalogue free. 

THE HOME 


3, Springfield, Mass. 











The 


Florence Fleming Noyes School 
of Rhythmic Expression 


Florence Fleming Noyes 
Elise Dufour } Principals 
Instruction in Rhythmic Pan- 
tomime and Dance 


Based on natural movement instead 
of mere motion 


Class and Private Lessons 
57 West Fifty-Seventh St., New York 


In the summer at Peterborough, N. H. 


MANUSCRIPT 


Suitable for CLOTH BOUND BOOK issue; any 
field, 25,000 words and upwards, carefully read 
and considered WITHOUT charge. Published 
under our imprint and management, A-1 style, 
if accepted. Copy must be forwarded COM- 
PL to warrant examination. Rox, Pub. 
Co., Inc., Boston, Mass. 


BRONZE MEMORIAL TABLETS 


JNO. WILLIAMS, Inc., Bronze Foundry, 550 W. 
27th St., N. ¥. Write for illustrated booklet. Free. 


























Secretary Bryan has evidently revised 
the adage to read. “In times of war pre- 
pare for peace.” Every time a lull comes 
in emergency legislation he pops thru a 
new peace treaty.—Nashville Southern 
Lumberman. 
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THE INTERNATIONAL 
SITUATION 


Sir George Paish, the eminent editor 
of The Statist, of London, has come to 
this country with Mr. Basil H. Blackett, 
a British Treasury official, for the pur- 
pose of discussing the international 
financial situation with Treasury offi- 
cials at Washington and financiers in 
New York. Sir George, since the war 
began, has been acting as adviser of the 
British Treasury, and his visit here 
has undoubtedly a semi-official char- 
acter. 

Sir George’s mission has presumably 
to do with the crucial problem of the 
payment of our debts to Europe. We 
want to pay our debts promptly and 
fully and we shall, but the question is 
how it can be done without so depleting 
our national gold supply as to deprive 
ourselves of the capital we need for our 
own purposes. 

Our foreign debts are in the ordinary 
course of events taken care of by our 
exports, chiefly of raw materials. In the 
present condition of this export trade 
are to be found both the discouraging 
and the encouraging factors in the sit- 
uation. 

The government figures for our ex- 
port trade for September throw a strong 
light on this point. Our exports of 
breadstuffs for the past month amount- 
ed to over $45,000,000, as against not 
quite $18,000,000 a year ago, an in- 
crease of over 150 per cent. It is evi- 
dently our mission, and will be for some 
time to come, to feed the nations of 
Eprope. As we do it, we will build up a 
credit balance abroad which will go far 
to pay those debts which we must not 
and will not repudiate. 

But the September figures show the 
other side of the shield as well. Our ex- 
ports of cotton amounted to just under 
$6,000,000. In September of last year 
they were $65,000,000. This is a drop of 
nearly ninety-two per cent. While dur- 
ing the month our credit situation 
abroad gained $27,000,000 over last 
year because of breadstuffs, it lost 
nearly $60,000,000 because of cotton. 

Will the foreign demand for cotton 
speedily increase? Will the foreign de- 
mand for foodstuffs continue to grow? 
And how fast? The answers to those 
questions—answers veiled in the mists 
of the future—are of tremendous im- 
portance to our national well-being. 

A third factor of great weight is the 
question of American securities held 
abroad. When the Stock Exchange re- 
opens, will there be a rush of liquidation 
from abroad? Sir George Paish is ,re- 
ported as having said on landing that 
he sees no reason for expecting such 
heavy liquidation. But the possibility 
hangs like a storm cloud over Wall 
Street, and turns every eye toward 
Washington, where the Interstate Com- 


merce Commission is reopening the rail- 
way rate case. Of one thing the finan- 
cial world is assured. A favorable de- 
cision by the Commission on the plea of 
the railways for the once’ refused ad- 
vance in rates would be a welcome bul- 
wark against the dread flood of foreign 
selling. Will the favorable decision be 
forthcoming? 

This is the array of question marks 
that Wall Street is facing. Meanwhile 
there is slow but continued improve- 
ment in the general tone of things. Gen- 
eral confidence has not yet arrived, but 
the first mood of black despondency is 
slipping away. 


THE SECRETARY OF THE 
TREASURY 


A correspondent in Colorado writes 
to take us to task for something we said 
in the issue of October 5. His words are 
these, “You sharply criticize Secretary 
of the Treasury McAdoo for using his 
official position to restrain the banks 
from oppressing the people.” 

With all respect to our correspondent, 
we did nothing of the sort. The words 
of ours to which he presumably refers 
are these, “It is regrettable that the 
Secretary of the Treasury should have 
made publicly an accusation which was 
based on erroneous information.” 

This is hardly sharp criticism, and 
we are sure that Mr. McAdoo would be 
the quickest to acknowledge its justice. 

We have always liked Mr. McAdoo. 
When he came to New York and with 
splendid imagination and energy put 
under the Hudson River the tunnels 
which now connect New York and New 
Jersey and which have made the ferry- 
boats on that stream well nigh obsolete 
as carriers of passengers, we liked him. 
When he put into practise in the Hud- 
son Tunnels his conviction, entirely new 
in the rapid transit experience of New 
York City, that the term public service 
meant exactly what it said, the service 
of the public, our liking increased. We 
liked his paraphrase of the cynical 
motto attributed to one of New York’s 
pioneers in railway management, “The 
Public Be Pleased.” 

It is a good thing to have as Secre- 
tary of the Treasury a man who be- 
lieves that in the Government’s deal- 
ing with matters financial the public in- 
terest is the first thing to be consid- 
ered. 

But in this particular case Mr. Mc- 
Adoo spoke too quickly, and in making 
an accusation founded on erroneous in- 
formation, he made an unfortunate mis- 
take. He was quick to acknowledge the 
mistake when he found it out, and for 
that we like him. But in his high posi- 
tion, he ought to have been painstaking- 
ly careful to make sure that his criti- 
cism was justified before he uttered it. 
This is a critical time in the financial 
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Meat Substitutes 


By feeding your family meat substi- 
tutes and other vegetable substances, 
you can enrich your table and reduce 
the cost of living. Miss Lenna Frances 
Cooper—Chief Dietitian of the Battle 
Creek Sanitarium, leading vegetarian 
institution of the world—tells you how 
to do this in a book of over 700 recipes 
for vegetable, fruit, nut and cereal 
dishes. 


The New Cookery 


Includes delicious soups — entrees — stews — 
roasts — salads — puddings— pies— pastries— 
frozen desserts—breads and many other appe- 
tizing breakfast, luncheon, dinner and supper 
dishes—3o0o0 reading pages with many full-page 
illustrations all printed on fine book paper and 
bound in red library cloth with title in gold. 
_If you wish to feed your family for effi- 
ciency — scientifically —the most nourishing 
food at least possible cost, send $1.50 (check 
or money order) at once for a copy of “The 
New Cookery.” You take no risk. If you 
are not wholly pleased and satisfied with the 
pod pa may return it and we will promptly 
refund your money. Order NOW. Address— 


Goop HEALTH PUBLISHING Co. 
310 West Main Street Battle Creek, Michigan 

















Have you ever Mislaid 
Important Papers ? 


Keep your Notes, Mortgages, Insurance Policies and valuable 
papers in a Barler New Document File. Will last a lifetime. 


$4.25 






Made of steel, covered with chase leather, 18 strong manila pockets, 
4% x 10% in., with metal eyelets. Cord allows expansion. 
Guaranteed Satisfactory or Money Returned. 


A. C. BARLER MFG. CO., 60 W. Lake St., Chicago 





New 8-Tone Mears Ear Phone 


EIGHT times as efficient, EIGHT times as powerful, 
EIGHT times as convenient, EIGHT times as helpful as our for- 
mer One-Tone model, and with double the efficiency of our well 
known 4-tone. Eight different sound adjustments, instantly 
changed by a touch of the finger. ie 
Sold only direct fromour Ne 

Free Trial trial at our expense. “Test it ets 
days. Iteosts do not Easy 


nothing ou 5 au 
sent ae Bad See ene dt ss Rae Pe 
Co. 9487 45 West 34th New. 


REAL ESTAT E | 
FOR RENT * 0:70", Florida, next to the 


Hotel Ormond of the Flagler East 
Coast System; completely furnished, linen, silver and china; 
9 master’s bed-rooms; 8 baths; 5 servants’ bed-rooms and 
bath; laundry, and garage. Also one smaller house. Dr. 
HUNTINGTON, Ormond Beach, Fla. 























FINE WISCONSIN FARMS for sale of all sizes 
and prices. They are among the finest in the 
State of Wisconsin, the soil is very productive, 
and the crops are always sure, as the rainfall is 
always ample; they consist of corn, wheat, rye, 
barley, clover, timothy, alfalfa, fruit and vege- 
tables. They are located near churches, schools 
and good markets; prices are very reasonable and 
terms are part cash and balance in five years at 
6 per cent. interest. Come at once and make your 
selection. We have just the farm you are looking 


o. Sart Lumber and Cedar Company, Oconto, 
8. 


world. It is preéminently a time for co- 


among those who must work out. the 
financial problems arising out of the 
Great War. Hasty and ill-founded ‘criti- 
cism was never more to be avoided. 


THE AMERICAS 


The National City Bank has under- 
taken the publication of a periodical 


hoped “will be of assistance in bring- 
ing the business men of the United 
States and South America closer to- 
gether, and to provide an instrument 
for the interchange of ideas regarding 
the aims and projects of Pan-American 
commerce. 

To the first issue, which has just ap- 
peared, Mr. Frank G. Vanderlip, the 
President of the bank, contributes an 
article on “Opportunities and Responsi- 
bilities of Trade Expansion,” which 
may be read with profit by any one who 
is seriously interested in the undoubted 
opportunity for the extension of Amer- 
ican trade which exists in the “other 
America.” 

Some of the points which Mr. Van- 
derlip makes are worth especial em- 
phasis. 


As a people we have not a highly devel- 
oped genius for foreign trade. The oppor- 
tunity for industrial and commercial de- 
velopment at home has been and still is so 
great, the things that are directly at hand 
for us to do are so many, and the home 
opportunities for the investment of our cap- 
ital have been so attractive that we have 
been. satisfied to see other nations take the 
place in foreign trade that we might have 
occupied. Our scale of wages has been on 
a plane that has made competition with 
European markets difficult. Our failure to 
develop American shipping has been a bar- 
rier. The lack of direct banking relation- 
ships and the consequent necessity of clear- 
ing nearly all commercial transactions thru 
old world centers has been a serious ob- 
stacle. ... 

We. may as well understand at the very 
threshold that we are not to enter upon an 
easy conquest. There are serious difficul- 
ties inherent in our own national charac- 
ter, industrial conditions and political at- 
titude. There are difficulties in the deprest 
financial position in which we find many of 
our South American neighbors and in the 
fact that their point of view in commer- 
cial matters is in many instances at a dif- 
ferent angle from our own. Nor must we 
forget that while the ability of our own 
great competitors in these markets has 
been seriously hampered for the time be- 
ing, those abilities in the past have been 
demonstrated to be in many ways superior 
to our own, and there is no reason to be- 
lieve that they will permanently relinquish 
their efforts to hold the lion’s share of this 
important . trade. 

Whoever thinks to accomplish great re- 
sults in this field with ease, without special 
preparation, and without great patience 
and sincere and continued effort to master 
the difficulties of the field, is certain of dis- 
appointment. .. . 

We will have to do more, however, than 
merely to sell our goods in a hospitable 
market. The life of foreign trade is the ex- 
change of commodities, and we must use 
our earnest endeavors on both sides of the 
foreign trade sheet. 

But more than that. If we are to take 
really first place in commercial relation- 
ships with South America, we will have to 
assume the responsibility ultimately of 
financing many developing enterprises. 
South America needs capital, as we have 
needed capital. Heretofore Europe has been 
a cheaper market for capital than the 
United States, and the capital has natur- 
ally flowed from there, while the advantage 
, that falls to the creditor has been theirs. 





operation and mutual understanding |. 


entitled “The Americas,” which it is|' 














ERE they are—fountain pensthat 
contain the big ideas in 
present day fountain pen effi- 
ciency. Just consider the follow- 
ing exclusive features, plus the 
Lucky Curve—the invention that 
took the leak out of fountain pens, 





FOUNTAIN PENS 


® Parker Transparent Pen 
Tells at a glance when pen needs refilling. 
Look right through transparent barrel and 
see how the Lucky Curve drains back the ink. 


(2) The Parker Jack Knife Safety 


A real safety pen—you can carry it in any 
pocket, purse or traveling bag, in any posi- 
tion, and it cannot leak or smear your fingers. 


The Parker New ‘‘Press 
the Button’’ Self -Filler 
No projections, outside mechanism, or open- 
ings through the side. To load, simply press 
the button and pen fills in two seconds. 
Over 200 styles— 15000 dealers—catalog on request 


Parker Pen Company, 108 Mill St., Janesville, Wis, 

63, High Holborn, London, W. C.; No. 26 B je, Co- 

n: m, Denmark; Cairo, Egypt; New York Retail 
tore, Woolworth Building. 











Do*You Want to Know 


HOW TO DEVELOP 

VITALITY, ENERGY, ENDURANCE 

NERVE STRENGTH, MUSCULAR STRENGTH 
PERFECT PHYSIQUE ? 


My FREE BOOKS, “‘The Whys of Exer- 
cise” and “The First and Last Law of 
Physical Culture,” tell you, if you are weak 
or underdeveloped, how to grow strong; if strong, 
how to grow stronger. They explain how to de- 
velop the lungs and muscle, the strong heart and 
vigorous digestion—in short, how to improve 
health and strength internally as well as externaily, 
Send TO-DAY—NOW—for these FREE BOOKS, 
Enclose 4c. in stamps to cover postage. 

PROF. H. W. TITUS 

56-58 Cooper Sq. Dept. 660, New York City 





















The British Parliament has been pro- 
rogued, but the American Congress is 
afraid to adjourn because of the war.—St. 
Louis Globe Democrat. 
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The 
Independent 
for 
Christmas 


Why not send a 
subscription to THE 
INDEPENDENT to 
each of your friends, 
instead of tramping 
from store to store 
thru jostling crowds 
trying to secure 
appropriate gifts 
for your friends. 
Just send us their 
names and addresses 
with your check, and 
we will do the rest. 


An attractive 
Christmas card will 
be mailed to each of 
your friends, an- 
nouncing the gift, 
and the name of the 
giver. We will make 
every effort to have 
one of these an- 
nouncements  bear- 
ing the name of the 
person who orders 
the subscription, as 
well as our special 
Christmas number, 
in the hands of the 
recipient on Christ- 
mas Day. 


Many thousands of 
orders will be re- 
ceived between now 
and Christmas. 
Kindly send your 
subscriptions now to 
avoid the usual 
Christmas rush. The 
easiest way, in this 
case, is the best way. 








INSURANCE 


CONDUCTED BY W. E. UNDERWOOD 


























This department of The Independent 
will undertake to furnish on the request 
of readers any information respecting 
the business of insurance and the com- 
panies transacting it which we have or 
can procure. We cannot, however, pass 
upon the debatable comparative differ- 
ences between companies that conform 
to the requisite legal standards set up 
for all, except in so far as the claims 
made by any of them seem to be incon- 
sistent with the principles of sound un- 
derwriting. Addrese all communications 
on insurance subjects to the editor of 
the Insurance Department. 


SECURITY OF OUR FOREIGN 
COMPANIES 


Replying to the criticisms of a reader 
who bases his conclusions on a series 
of unfounded statements promulgated 
and circulated by the management of 
a small domestic casualty company, to 
the general effect that there is risk in 
buying the policies of foreign insurance 
companies transacting business in this 
country, we wish to say most emphat- 
ically that the public need have no mis- 
givings on this point. This assurance is 
particularly applicable in connection 
with all the foreign companies regu- 
larly admitted by, and under the super- 
vision of, the state insurance depart- 
ments. We understand that the domes- 
tic company mentioned above has made, 
among others, the following assertion: 

Foreign companies are required to de- 
posit with some state or states the sum of 
$200,000 before they are allowed to operate 
here. This is the only condition imposed by 
law on foreign casualty companies and this 
is the only security back of the vast busi- 
ness transacted. Any and all other assets 
owned and held here are subject to removal 
or recall at the whim of alien company of- 
ficials. 

Excepting the statement made in the 
first sentence of this quotation, it is 
wholly wrong. Domestic companies are 
required by law to have a capital, the 
minimum amount of which is specified, 
before they may commence business; 
foreign companies coming here must 
make a deposit corresponding to the 
native company’s capital. Nor is this 
deposit “the only condition imposed by 
law on the foreign companies,” 
for, just as do all the domestic com- 
panies, they are required to maintain 
ample reserves to cover all their liabili- 
ties. They are not permitted to remove 
or recall any assets held here. In proof 
of this, we quote from a notice issued 
in August by the Superintendent of In- 
surance of the State of New York, fol- 
lowing the precipitation of hostilities in 
Europe. He said: 

Under a provision of the trust instru- 
ment, you will note that no securities de- 
posited with the trustees may be released 
or transferred to the company without first 
obtaining the consent of the Superintendent 
of Insurance. In this connection it seems 
desirable to advise that the Department 
holds that the trustee or trustees cannot 
release any securities or cash, other than 
interest earnings, to the manager or man- 


agers for any purpose other than to meet | 
United States claims. 

In the face of this ruling the hostile 
criticism of a small competitor . goes to 
pieces, and becomes an evidence of man- 
agerial ignorance not often found in 
American insurance offices. 

There are seven foreign casualty 
companies transacting a direct business 
with American policyholders: Employ- 
ers’ Liability Assurance . Corporation, 
London; Frankfort General Insurance 
Company, Frankfort-on-Main, Ger- 
many; General Accident Fire & Life 
Assurance Corporation, Perth, Scot- 
land; London Guarantee & Acci- 
dent Company, London; London & 
Lancashire Guarantee & Accident 
Company, Toronto, Canada; Ocean Ac- 
cident & Guarantee Corporation, Lon- 
don; Zurich General Accident & Lia- 
bility Insurance Corporation, Zurich, 
Switzerland. The first six have cash 
deposits in this country of $250,000 
each; the Zurich has $500,000. -Each 
has a good surplus over total liabili- 
ties. The combined assets, liabilities and 
net surpluses of the seven are as fol- 
lows: Assets, $23,018,138; liabilities, 
$15,918,605; surplus, $7,099,533. And, 
as we have learned on the authority of 
the Insurance Department of New 
York, these funds (excepting interest 
earnings) cannot be removed by any of 
the trustees or officials of the companies 
without the consent of the Superinten- 
dent of Insurance. 


NOT AN UNUSUAL CASE 
The information following is in an- 


swer to a reader (S. H. V.), at Jamaica, 
N. Y.: 


The only existing corporation doing 
business under the title, American 
Union Life Insurance Company, is a 
small assessment organization located 
at Charleston, S. C. 

The American Union Life Insurance 
Company of New York, organized and 
commenced business in 1894, reinsured 
its policies in the Security Trust and 
Life Insurance Company of Philadel- 
phia, on February 18, 1901. The finan- 
cial condition of the American Union 
on December 31, 1900, was as follows: 
total admitted assets, $251,110.86; total 
liabilities on policyholders’ account, 
$273,565; deficit, $22,454.14. On Janu- 
ary 10, 1903, Albert B. Ovitt, New York 
City, was appointed receiver. 

The Security Trust and Life of Phil- 
adelphia was incorporated in 1871, and 
commenced business in 1895. For a 
while the prestige of Robert E. Patti- 
son, who was one of the few Democrats 
to be elected Governor of Pennsylvania, 
and who, succeeding his retirement 
from that office, was elected president 
of the Security Trust and Life, ad- 
vanced the fortunes of the company; 
but it was at last compelled to retire 
from the field. 
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TRA YE L 


Peninsular & Oriental S. 
N. Co. frequent sailings, 
India, China, Philippines, 
Japan, Australia, New Zea- 
land. Winter Tours in India. 
Round World Tours. Forfull 
information apply Cunard 
Line, 21-24 State St., N.Y. 




















**FLORIDA BY SEA’’ 
Direct Service to 


JACKSONVILLE 


BOSTON . . . $43.30 Round trip 
PHILADELPHIA . $37.80 Round trip 
BALTIMORE . . $33.80 Round trip 
Including meals and stateroom berth. 
Fine steamers. est service, 
Automobiles carried. Wireless, 


Send for particulars. 


Merchants and Miners 
W. P. Turner, G. P. A. 








Trans. Co. 
Baltimore, Md. 


© BCYMUdA 

Tem perature cooler than at the 

North Atlantic Coast Resorts 
Tours Inc. Hotels, Shore Excursions. Lowest Rates 
Twin Screw 8.8. “BERMUDIAN,” 10,518 tons dis- 
placement. Electric fans, wireless telegraphy. Fastest, 
newest and only Steamer landing passengers at the 
d in Bermuda without transfer. 

Forillustrated pamphlets with information apply to 


A. E. OUTERBRIDGE & CO., Agents Quebec 8. 8. 
Co., Ltd., 29 Broadway, New York. THOS. COOK 
& SON, 245 Broadway, or any Ticket Agent. 


PINE TREE INN 


THE INN IN THE PINES 
WILL OPEN OCTOBER 8 
Albert A. Leroy, Prop. 
LAKEHURST ° N. J. 


HOTEL CUMBERLAND 


NEW YORK 
Broadway at 54th Street 


“Broadway” Cars from Grand Central Depot 
Tth Avenue Cars from Pennsylvania Station 

















New and 
Fireproof 


Strictly 
First-Class 


Rates 
Reasonable 


10 Minutes 
Walk to 40 
Theatres 


Send for 
Booklet 


H. P. STIMSON 


Formerly with Hotel Imperial 

















SHORT - STORY WRITING 
A course of forty lessons in the history, form struc- 
ture, and writing of the Short-Story taught by Dr. & 
Berg Esenwein, for years Editor Lippincott’s Magazine. 


ree. 
THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
Dept. 


Dr. Esenwein 205, Springfield, Mass. 





Its business was taken over by the 
Pittsburgh Life and Trust Company at 
the end of 1906. The financial condition 
of the Security Life and Trust, Decem- 
ber 31, 1906, was: total admitted assets, 
$2,912,135.91; total liabilities (includ- 
ing capital stock of $500,000), $3,135,- 
096.33. As the capital was policyhold- 
ers’ security, however, there was a net 
surplus of $277,039.58. The statutory 
reserve maintained by the company for 
the protection of its policies at the time 
of its retirement was $2,502,889. This 
sum was probably paid over to the 
Pittsburgh Life and Trust for assum- 
ing the Security’s policy liabilities. In 
the Pennsylvania Insurance Depart- 
ment’s report for 1906, we find the 
Pittsburgh Life and Trust charged: 
“Ledger assets, other than premiums, 
received from other companies for as- 
suming their risks, $2,614,768.66,” and 
we conclude that this includes the sun 
received from the Security. 

In 1909 the Pittsburgh Life and 
Trust also acquired the stock and busi- 
ness of the Washington Life Insurance 
Company of New York, the assets of 
which were $21,773,364. On December 
31, 1913, the admitted assets of the 
Pittsburgh Life were $23,810,617; its 
net surplus, $869,362. 

If our correspondent holds a policy 
issued by the American Union and that 
policy was in force at the time the com- 
pany was reinsured in the Security Life 
and Trust, he may secure desirable in- 
formation by addressing the Pittsburgh 
Life and Trust Company, Sixth street 
and Liberty avenue, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

If there is a policy equity involved 
in this matter it serves as an illustra- 
tion of the necessity of dealing with 
well established life companies. Here is 
perhaps a case in which a risk past 
thru the fortunes of two poorly con- 
ducted companies and twice suffered the 
reinsurance process. The best in life in- 
surance is not too good for any man. 


NOTES AND ANSWERS 


S. E., Boston, Mass.—Writes acci- 
dent and health insurance only on mem- 
bers of the Independent Order of Odd 
Fellows. It is in good financial condi- 
tion and excellently managed. 


O. B. R., Philadelphia, Pa.—The com- 
pany has a small surplus and may be- 
come thoroly established. You have the 
facts and must use your judgment. See 
closing paragraph to article “Not An 
Unusual Case,” in this issue. 


A policyholder in the Kentucky Cen- 
tral Life and Accident Insurance Com- 
pany has filed an action against the 
president and secretary, alleging fraud- 
ulent practises, and demanding that the 
books of the company be produced in 
court. 


The national association of state 
insurance commissioners recently held 
their annual convention at Astteville, 
North Carolina, the sessions lasting 
three days. John S. Darst, Insurance 
Commissioner of West Virginia, was 
elected president for the ensuing year. 
F. H. McMaster, Insurance Commis- 
sioner of South Carolina, was chosen 
secretary. 
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VP Solid Oak Letter File 


t for service. You will admire its unique, 
labor-and-material-saving constructional features. 
All vital parts are amply strong. 


Files 20,000 Letters on Edge 

for quickestreference. Letters held vertically by self- 
locking follow blocks. Drawers roll freely on in- 
destructible Roller Bearings. Drawers are dust- 
proof. The thirty frame joints are interlocked, 
glued and secured with 60 screws. Almost wear- 

roof. Handsomely finished, Golden, Natural or 
Weathered Oak. 3 Drawer Size $11.28—2-Drawer 
Size $8.00. 


for typewriter, card index, 
adding machines,etc. Attachable 
to either side of any style desk. 
Oak top, 14x 18 in., on strong, black 
enameled frame. Swings or locks 
$3 50 with one twist of lever. 

° delivered anywhere in U.S. 
Get Catalogs and Booklet—“* aut 
—helpful ine any office. atten 


e fz Manufacturing Co. 
61 Union Street Monroe, Teton 
’ New York Office—75 John Street 

Made in Canada by the Knechtel Furn. Co., Ltd., Hanover, Ont. 




















TEACHERS 


The Independent is being used in 
a rapidly increasing umber of 
Schools and Colleges all over the 
country. More than three hundred 
schools have ordered copies during 
the first month of this school year, 

It is used by progressive teachers 
of all grades from the eighth grade 
of the Grammar School to the Uni- 
versity. 

Send for free booklet giving letters 
from some of the Schools where The 
Independent is being used as a text- 
book in the study of English, Public 
Speaking, Oral Composition, Rhetoric 
and Supplementary Reading. 


THE INDEPENDENT 
119 West 40th St. New York 
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C. C. SHAYNE & CO. 


IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF 


STRICTLY RELIABLE FURS 


Exclusive Designs in all 
Fashionable Furs for Fall 
and Winter Wear 





Fashion Booklet Mailed Upon Request 


126 West 42d Street 
] New York City [ 
















































Yamanaka 


& Co. 


254 Fifth Ave., New York 


OSAKA 
KIOTO 


SHANGHAI 
PEKING 


LONDON 
BOSTON 

















@ Artistic flower dishes in plain 
white and famous crackle wares 
for Japanese artistic flower ar- 
rangement. 


Catalogue on application 


Atlantic Mutual Insurance Co. 


Atlantic Building, 54 Wall St., New York 


Insures Against Marine and Inland Transportation 
Risk and Will Issue Policies Making Loss Pay- 
able in Europe and Oriental Countries 


Chartered by the State of New York in 1842, 
was preceded by a stock company of a similar 
name. The latter company was liquidated and 
part of its capital, to the extent of $100,000, 
was used, with consent of the stockholders, by 
the Atlantic Mutual Insurance Company and 
repaid with a bonus and interest at the expira- 
tion of two years. 


During its existence the com- 

pany has insured property 

to the value of............ $27,219,045,826.00 
Received premiums thereon to 


the extent of.............. 282,298,429.80 
Paid losses during that period 141,567,550.30 
Issued certificates of profits 

to dealers.........ceseeees 89,740,400.00 
Of which there have been re- 

DOUMEOG cccccscbcevcncéccce 82,497,340.00 
Leaving outstanding at pres- 

GE WRG e cv ccccecctcscecccs 7,243,060.00 
Interest paid on certificates 

GOES OB. cc csvccciaccocs 22,585,640. 25 
On December 31, 1913, the as- 

sets of the company 

amounted t0.......sseeeee 13,259,024.16 


The profits of the company revert to the 
assured and are divided annually upon the pre- 
miums terminated during the year, thereby 
reducing the cost of insurance. 


For such dividends, certificates are issued 
subject to dividends of interest until ordered 
to be redeemed, in accordance with the char- 
ter, 

A. A. RAVEN, Pres. 

CORNELIUS ELDERT, Vice-Pres. 

WALTER WOOD a 2d Vice-Pres. 

CHARLES E. FA 3d Vice-Pres. 

G. STANTON FLOYD-JONES. Sec. 
































Pbhotoplapwrights 


Scenarios corrected, revised, typed and placed 
on the market. Plots criticised. Short stories, 
novels, etc., suitable for photoplays drama- 
tized. Correspondence invited. 






































Rex Literary Bureau 
57 Stockton Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 






































IN THE DISTRICT COURT OF THE UNITED 
STATES for the Southern District of New York. 
—In Bankruptcy.—In the matter of S. M. B. RUB- 
BER CO., Bankrupt.—Chas. Shongood, U. S. Auc- 
tioneer for the Southern District of New York in 
Bankruptcy, sells Monday, October 26, 1914, by 
order of the court, at 12:30 p. m., at Keyport, 
N. J., assets of the above bankrupt, consisting of 
real estafe and machinery and fixtures used for 
manufacturing rubber goods, also raw and finished 
materials, fixtures, furniture, office furniture, ete. 
Sealed bids will be opened at 12 noon, October 26, 
and auction sale starts at 12.30 p. m. 
WILLIAM 8. CREEVEY, Trustee. 
MACGRANE COXE, Woolworth Bldg., 
Referee in Bankruptcy. 
EDWARD B. LEVY, 200 Fifth Ave.; BILDER & 
BILDER, Newark, N. J., Attys. for Trustee. 





PEBBLES 


Just imagine what the Russian war 
poems must look like !—Columbia State. 


After all, we have no complaint that the 
Atlantic. is 3000 miles wide.—Los Angeles 
Ezpress. 


As we understand the dispatches, the en- 
emy is the only one who uses dum-dum bul- 
lets.—Chicago Herald. 


The full effects of war will not be felt 
until Monte Carlo declares a moratorium. 
— Washington Post. 


This King George thanks the colonies for 
their help. It was different in 1776.-- 
Springfield Republican. 


Col. William Jennings Bryan, late of the 
Second Nebraska Volunteers, sees the end 
of militarism.—Philadelphia Record. 


“This war can’t last forever,” the cotton 
growers are assured. But, unhappily, neith- 
er can the cotton growers.—Columbia 
State. 


On the road from Berlin to St. Peters- 
burg, ten centuries of civilization. Finder 
please notify Royalty, Box 23, Eastern 
Hemisphere.—Life. ° 


The embattled armies are never so busy 
that a squad cannot be detached for the 
duty of arresting Richard Harding Davis. 
—New York American. 


“Did you 1 put in fresh water for the gold- 
fish, Mary? 

“No, mum, thay ain’t drunk up what I 
gave them yesterday.”—Princeton Tiger. 


Fears are becoming general that the real 
inwardness of the European war will not 
be satisfactorily elucidated until the gradu- 
— exercizes next June.— Washington 

ost. 


Examining Admiral (to naval candidate) 
—Now mention three great admirals. 

Candidate—Drake, Nelson and—I beg 
your pardon, sir; I didn’t quite catch your 
name.—Punch. 


We never appreciated how rare was the 
quality of the foresight exercized by our 
forefathers in emigrating from Europe quite 
so keenly as at the present time.— Wubash 
Plain Dealer. 


“What do you charge for your rooms?” 
“Five dollars up.” 
“But I’m a student 
“Then it’s five dollars down.” 
—Cornell Widow. 


Magistrate—Can’t this case be settled 
out of court? 

Mulligan—Sure, sure. That’s what we 
were trying to do, your Honor, when the 
police interfered.—Brooklyn Life. 





After a woman’s husband begins to do 
well steadily, she begins thinking of em- 
ploying a maid. And the very highest am- 
bition of a woman with a maid is to have 
a private chapel.—HZ. H. Howe’s Monthly. 


Soph—I hear they have canned the 
dean. 
Fresh—What dean? 
Soph—Sardine! 
—Princeton Tiger. 


“Willy, is your father a rich man?’ 

“No, Sallie, he is a professor, so I can be 
educated for nothing.’ 

“Oh, that’s nothing; my father is a min- 
ister, and I can be good for nothing.”’— 
Harvard Lampoon. 


Of course I’m for progress and such, 
But I'll tell you this: 
I never could care very much 
For a sterilized kiss. 
—Louisville Courier Journal. 


Berlin, Aug. 30 (10.10 A. M., delayed) 
—An unauthenticated report via the Reu- 
ter telegraph system received by the Buenos 
Aires Prensa, and relayed to the New York 
Times, confirms the report received at the 
Saybrook (L. I.) wireless station that the 
Kaiser has ordered Liege to be pronounced 
in two syllables instead of one as formerly. 
—Princeton Tiger. 
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JUST A. WOR D 





A reader in Jamaica writes: “The In- 
dependent is a most excellent paper. My 
copy is read by almost every member 
of the British colony here, and all are 
agreed upon its superb editorial skill.” 


The Dean of the University of North 
Dakota, writing of The Independent as 
a classroom textbook, writes: “No stu- 
dent can fail to be benefited by the 
weekly perusal of such an excellent 
periodical. Its careful editing, its sane 
presentation of perplexing problems, its 
liberality toward all men, combined with 
its firmness as regards the fundamental 
principles of righteousness, cannot fail 
to help and inspire the youth of our 
land.” And from the superintendent of 
a small country school comes a letter 
expressing briefly the concurrent opin- 
ion, “I am perfectly delighted with the 
magazine.” 


From a subscriber on the Pacific 
Coast comes the following: “The edi- 
torial ‘Culture and Democracy’ in your 
issue of the 5th October impresses me 
as a fine bit of work. It has very great- 
ly helped to clarify my own thinking, 
at least, and I venture the opinion that 
it has done the same thing for many 
others. I set a higher and higher value 
on The Independent as the weeks go 
by. Really, my subscription is no longer 
regarded as merely an investment pay- 
ing large dividends. It should seem a 
privilege for your subscribers to help 
maintain a journal characterized by 
such clear thinking and definite expres- 
sion on subjects of essential impor- 
tance.” 


A subscriber in the northern reaches 
of New York State writes: “I find it 
very hard to get along without The In- 
dependent, even in ordinary times, but 
in the present state of affairs in Europe 
it is indispensable. I know no magazine, 
amongst those which I have had the 


opportunity of seeing, which presents 


anything like the sane, comprehensive 
grasp of the European situation, or 
which enables its readers to come so 
quickly and so closely to the gist of 
things, as does The Independent.” And 
from Kansas comes the echo: “In its 
treatment of the war The Independent 
is far superior to any other magazine 
which I take, for it alone gives a clear, 
definite comprehension of the issues at 
stake.” 


THE FALL OF METZ 


From The Independent, November 3, 1870 

The one great fact to be recorded this 
week in connection with the Franco- 
Prussian war is that Metz has surren- 
dered—army, fortifications, and all— 
unconditionally. The articles of capitu- 
lation were signed on the night of the 
27th, and the Prussians occupied the 
city and fortifications on the 29th. The 
immediate cause of the surrender was 
starvation. Many of the inhabitants had 
already died from want of food, and the 
condition of Bazaine’s army was de- 
plorable indeed from the same cause. 
In fact, it is stated that the French 
could not have held out three days long- 
er without universal starvation in the 
army. They had already killed and eaten 
all their army horses; and this food, 
from the emaciated and overworked 
condition of the animals, caused im- 
mense sickness among the partakers. 
The whole number of prisoners is rep- 
resented to be 3 marshals, 66 generals, 
6,000 officers, and 173,000 troops. There 
were in the city some 19,000 sick and 
wounded soldiers at the time of the sur- 
render, During the siege 35,000 persons 
died in the town alone, mostly from lack 
of food and proper care. 3,000 guns and 
40,000,000 francs of French war funds 
and 20,000,000 francs of French civil 
government funds also fell into the 
Prussian’s hand. 

















C A L E N D AR 


The National Horse Show will be held 
at New York, November 7-13. 

The twenty-fifth annual exhibition of the 
New York Water Color Club will be held 
at 215 West Fifty-seventh street, New 
York, from November 7 to November 29. 

The American Association for Study and 
Prevention of Infant Mortality meets at 
Boston, November 12-14. An exhibition in 
connection with the convention will be held 
in the Boston Public Library. Gertrude B. 
Knipp, 1211 Cathedral. street, Baltimore, 
is executive secretary. 

The National Suffrage Association holds 
its annual convention at Nashville, Novem- 
ber 12-17. 

The Yale-Princeton football game will 
be played in the Palmer Stadium. Prince- 
ton, on November 14. Yale meets Harvard 
» the Bowl at New Haven on November 


wi. 


Medical missionaries meét in conference 
at Battle Creek, Michigan, from November 
17 to 20. 

The National Board of the Young Wom- 
en’s Christian Associations of merica 
holds its fifth biennial convention at Los 
Angeles, May 5-11, 1915. : 

The Corda Fratres Association of Cos- 
mopolitan Clubs will hold an international 
students’ reunion from July 1 to 15, 1915, 
at San Francisco and Berkeley, California. 

The next World’s Sunday School Conven- 
tion will be held in Tokyo from October 18 
to 26, 1916. 
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BRAND WHITLOCK, LONG MAYOR OF TOLEDO, OHIO, NOW MINISTER TO BELGIUM. WHEN THE COURT AND THE DIPLOMATIC CORPS REMOVED TO 
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